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BIRDS OF CALLOWAY COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
BY GORDON WILSON 


Calloway County, Kentucky, is located just west of the Ten- 
nessee River, in what is known as the Jackson Purchase, which 
includes all the territory between the Tennessee and Mississippi 
Rivers, in both Kentucky and Tennessee, and was opened for set- 
tlement by the Federal Government in 1819, after the land had 
been purchased from several tribes of Indians. At that time all 
the uplands were barrens or prairies, the creek and river bottoms 
being heavily wooded. After the coming of the white men and 
the stopping of the periodic prairies fires, the uplands became 
dense forests, chiefly of oak and hickory. Many of these forests 
were virtually untouched when I was a small boy and I remem- 
ber that old citizens showed me the stumps of post oaks which 
were said to have been part of the original forest. A very large 
area in the southeastern part of Calloway county was cut over for 
fuel to run what was then an extensive iron furnace, but which 
was abandoned after the Civil War. This cut-over area soon grew 
up again in’a very dense forest and formed until the past few 
years a wild haunt for Wild Turkey, Catamounts, Wild Cats, 
Red Foxes, and even Timber Wolves and Virginia Deer. 

Though the smaller valleys opening into the Tennessee River 
bottom are 400 feet or more above sea level, most of them were 
marshy until the hillsides were cleared, when the sand from the 
gulleys filled many of these marshes, making some of them unfit 
for cultivation. Very few of the sloughs and ponds of thirty 
years ago are left unfilled. Consequently the hordes of water 
birds are no longer to be found, partly because of the filling of 
the marshes, partly because of wanton destruction of bird life. 
There are left now only a few retired spots where the rarer 
water birds are to be found. 

Although a hundred years have passed since the land was 
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opened for settlement, thousands of acres in Calloway and the 
adjoining counties are yet wholly or partially in timber, partic- 
ularly the rough hillsides and the wetter parts of the creek and 
river bottoms. There are a number of worn-out farms which 
were exhausted by tobacco-raising in slave days and still are 
not in cultivation. These have grown up in blackberries and in 
‘bushes and offer harbor to the bush birds. From my experience 
in this section I am sure that insectivorous and song birds are 
more numerous now than they were a generation ago. By de- 
grees a better attitude toward wild life has grown up and slowly 
birds are being sought after as companions on the farms. 

The principal streams in this area are Blood River and its 
numerous small creeks, Jonathan Creek, Clark’s River, and a 
number of very small creeks which flow directly into Tennessee 
River. All these streams have broad, flat valleys which are easily 
overflowed. Springs are very numerous, especially at the foot 
of the hills between Blood and Clark’s Rivers. The hill ranges 
are still quite heavily wooded in many places. 

The area covered by this article is approximately fifteen miles 
east and west by twenty-five miles north and south and includes 
all the county east of the N. C. and St. L. Railroad. The data 
have been gathered on some dozen vacations spent there, with 
the addition of observations made near Almo, Kentucky, by Pro- 
fessor L. Y. Lancaster, and near New Providence by VDrofessor 
Ivan Wilson, both of these gentlemen being members of the fac- 
ulty of the Western Kentucky State Teachers’ College. All three 
of us spent our boyhood in this area and have vistied there often 
in recent years. Most of my more recent visits have been made 
in late summer; consequently, my Warbler list is small. The 
area offers exceptional advantages to the bird student and it is 
hoped that this meager article will influence some one who lives 
there to more carefully study the rich bird treasures. 

1. PIED-BILLED GREBE—Podilymbus podiceps. 

Known locally as Die-dapper. Rare, probably summer resident in 

the wilder swamps. 
2. Loon—Gavia immer. 

Formerly seen rarely, but not seen or heard of in the last few years. 
3. WATER-TURKEY—Anhinga anhinga, 

Probably a rare summer resident, 

4. MALLARD—Anas platyrhyncos. 

A fairly common migrant, formerly very common. 
5. GREEN-WINGED TEAL—Nettlion cdrolinense, 

Rare migrant. 
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BLUE-WINGED TEAL—Querquedula discors. 

Rare migrant. 

Woop Duck—Aiz sponsa, 

Fairly common migrant, with a few remaining through the summer. 
WHITE-WINGED ScCOTER—Oidemia deglandi, 

Very rare migrant. 

WHISTLING SwWAN—Olor columbianus, 

Rare migrant. 

CANADA GoosE—Branta canadensis canadensis. 

Rather common migrant. 

BITTERN—Botaurus lentiginosus. 

Migrant, and probably a rare summer resident. 

Least BITTERN—Jzxobrychus evilis. 

Rare summer resident. The last one I saw was in August, 1917, on 
Blood River. 

GREAT BLUE HEroN—Ardeca herodias herodias,  ¢ 

A rare migrant or visitor now, but it formerly bred along the sloughs 
near New Concord. 

LITTLE BLUE HERON—F'lorida cerula, 

Rare summer resident. 

GREEN HeEroN—Butorides virescens virescens. 

Fairly common summer resident and apparently becoming more So. 
SANDHILL CRANE—Grus mexicana, 

Fairly common migrant. 

PURPLE GALLINULE—IJonornis martinicus, 

Rare summer resident, but seen regularly every summer on Knight’s 
Branch. 

WoopcocK—Philohela minor, 

Common migrant. 

WILSON’s SNIPE—Gallinago delicata, 

Common migrant. 

LEAST SANDPIPER 
Rare migrant. 
KILLDEER—Oxryechus vociferus. 

Common resident. 

Pon-wHItE—Colinus virginianus virginianus. 

Common resident; becoming commoner since the farmers have been 
interested in protecting this valuable bird. 





Pisobia minutilla, 





RuFFED GroUSE—Bonasa umbellus umbellus. 

Rare resident now, but formerly common. Locally known as 
Pheasant. 

Witp Turkey—Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. 

A very rare resident in the colon section. When I was a small boy 
it was fairly common, even around my own home. 

MourNinG Dove—Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. 

Common to abundant resident. 

TURKEY VULTURE—Cathartes aura septentrionalis. 

Common resident. 
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BLAacK VULTURE—Catharista urubu. 
Much less common than the Turkey Vulture. Unscientific observ- 
ers have always regarded it as the immature young of the last 
species. 

MarsH Hawk—Circus hudsonicus, 

Fairly common winter resident. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK—Accipiter velox. 

Fairly common resident. 

Cooper’s HAwWK—Accipiter cooperi. 

Fairly common resident. 

RED-TAILED HAWK—Buteo borealis borealis. 

Rare resident. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAwkK—Buteo lineatus lineatus. 

Rare resident. 

BALD EAGLE—Haliwetus leucochephalus. 

Very rare resident in the rougher parts of this territory. 

Sparrow HawkK—Falco sparverius sparverius. 

Common resident, 

AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL—ASio wilsonianus. 

Fairly common winter resident; it probably nests here. 
SHORT-EARED OwWL—ASio flammeus. 

Fairly common resident. 

BARRED OwL—Striz varia varia. 

Common resident, 

ScREECH OwL—Otus asio asio. 

Common resident. 

GREAT HORNED OwWL—Bubo virginianus virginianus. 

Common resident. 

YELLOW-BILLED CuUCKoo—Coccyzus americanus americanus, 

Common summer resident. 

BELTED KINGFISHER—Ceryle alcyon. 

Common resident. 

Hairy WoopPEcKER—Dryobates villosus villosus. 

Rather common resident. 

SOUTHERN DOWNY WoopPECKER—Dryobates pubescens pubescens. 
Rather common resident. 

YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER—Sphyrapicus varius varius. 

Rare winter resident. 

PILEATED WOoOODPECKER—Phletomus pileatus pileatus. 

Fairly common to common resident. 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER—Melanerpes crythrocephalus. 

Abundant in summer, common in winter In other parts of the state 
it is usually found only in summer. 
RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER—Centurus carolinus. 
Common resident. 

FLICKER—Colaptes auratus auratus. 

Common to abundant resident. 
CHUCK-WILL’S-wipow—Antrostomus carolinenis. 
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Common to abundant summer resident. Locally known as Dutch 
Whippoor-will. 

WHIP-POoR-WILL—Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. 
Common summer resident. 
NIGHTHAWK—Chordeciles virginianus virginianus. 
Common summer resident. 

CHIMNEY Swirt—Chetura pelagica. 

Abundant summer resident. 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD—Archilochus colubris. 
Common summer resident. 

KInGpirp—Tyrannus tyrannus. 

Common summer resident. 

CRESTED FLYCATCHER—Myiarchus crinitus. 

Common summer resident. 

PHOEBE—Sayornis pnhabe, 

Common summer resident. 

Woop PEwreE—Myiochanes virens virens. 

Common summer resident. 

ACADIAN FLYCATCHER—Empidonar virescens. 
Fairly common summer resident. 

LEAST FLYCATCHER—E mpidonaxr minimus, 

Rare migrant. 

PRAIRIE HorNepD LARK—Otocoris alpestris praticola. 
Fairly common winter resident. 

BLuE JAY—Cyanocitita cris‘ata cristata. 

Abundant resident. 

Crow—Corvus brachyrhyncos brachyrhyncos. 
Abundant resident, especially so in winter. 
BoBoLinK—Dolichonyz orzivorus. 

Common spring migrant. 

Cowspirp—Molothrus ater ater. 

Common summer resident. 

RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD—Agelaius phaniceus pheniceus. 
Common in summer; abundant in migrations. 
MEADOWLARK—Sturnella magna magna, 

Common to abundant resident. 

ORCHARD ORIOLE—Icterus spurius. 

Fairly common summer resident. 

BALTIMORE OrIOLE—Ictcrus galbula. 

Common summer resident. 

Rusty BLAcKBIRD—Euphagus carolinus. 

Fairly common migrant. 

BRONZED GRACKLE—Quiscalus quiscula @neus. 
Common to abundant in suramer, a few remaining through the mild 
winters. 

PURPLE Fincu—Carpondacus purpureus purpureus. 
Fairly common winter resident. 
GoLpFINcH—AStragalinus tristis tristis. 

Common resident. 

Snow Buntinc—Flectrophenar nivalis nivalis. 
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I saw a flock of 25 cr more in my father’s orchard several times dur- 
ing Christmas week, 1809. ‘They were very gentle and could be easily 
approached. I identified them without doubt, as I studied them with 
bird book in hand. They were reported there in greater numbers dur- 
ing the winter of 19808. 

VESPER SPARROW-—Powcetcs gramineus gramineus, 

Fairly common migrant. 

GRASSHOPPER SPARROW—Ammodramus savannarum australis. 
Common summer resident. 

LARK SPARROW—Chondestes grammacus grammacus. 

Fairly common summer resident. I remember finding a nest in the 
summer of 1911 cr 1912. 

WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW—ZoOnotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. 
Rather rare winter resident. 

WHITE-THROATED SPARROW—Zonotrichia albicollis. 

Rather rare winter resident, but commoner in migrations. 

TREE SPARROW—Spizella monticola monticola. 

Rather rare winter resident; never known before the hard winter of 
1917-1918. 

CHIPPING SPARROW—Spizella passerina passerina. 

Common resident; a little more common in summer. 

FIELD SPARROW—Spizclla pusilla pusilla. 

Common stmmer resident. 

SLATE-COLLORED JUNco—Junco hyemalis hyemalis. 

Abundant winter resident. 

BACHMAN's SPARROW—Peucea estivdlis bachmani. 

Fairly common summer resident. 

Sone Sparrow—WMelospiza melodia melodia. 

Common winter resident. 

LINCCLN’s SPARROW—Melospiza lincolni. 

Fairly common migrant. 

Fox Sparrow—Passcrella iliaca. 

Rare migrant. 

CarDINAL—Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. 

Common to abundant resident, 

TOWHEE—Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus. 

Common to abundant resident. 

ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK—Zamelodia ludoviciana,. 

Rare migrant. 

INDIGO BUNTING—Passerina cyanea, 

Common summer resident. 

DICKCISSEL—Spiza americana, 

Commen summer resident. 

SCARLET TANAGER—Piranga crythromelas. 

Rare migrant. 

SUMMER TANAGER—Piranga rubra. 

Common summer resident. 

PurPLE MArtin—Progne subis subis. 

Common summer resident. 
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CLirF SWALLOw—Petrochelidon lunifrons, 
Common summer resident. 

Barn SWALLow—Hirundo erythrogastra. 

Fairly common summer resident. 

BANK SWALLow—/J?iparia riparia, 

Rare summer resident. 

CEDAR WAXWING—Bamobycilla cedrorum. 
Common winter resident. 

MIGRANT SHRIKE—Lanius ludovicianus migrans. 
Fairly common summer resident. 

RED-EYED VirEo—Vireosylva olivacea. 

Common to abundant summer resident. 
WARBLING VirEo—Vireosylva gilva gilva. 
Fairly common summer resident. 
YELLOW-THROATED VirEO—Lanivireo flavifrons. 
Common summer resident. 

WHITE-EYED VireEc-—Vireo griseus. 

Common summer resident. 
BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 
Common summer resident. 
PROTHONOTARY WARBLER——Protonotaria citreda, 

Rare summer resident. 

WORM-EATING WARBLER—Helmitheros vermivorus. 
Rare migrant. 

NASHVILLE WARBLER—Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla. 
Common migrant. 

TENNESSEE WARBLER—Vermivora peregrina, 

Common to abundant migrant. 


Mniotilta varia. 








9. NORTHERN PARULA WARBLER-—Compsothlypis americana usnea. 


Rare migrant. 

Cape May WARBLER—Dendroica tigrina. 
Rare migrant, 

YELLOW WaARBLER—Dendroica awstiva estiva. 
Common summer resident. 





. MyrTLE WaArBLER—Dendroica coronata. 


Common winter resident. 

MAGNOLIA WARBLER—Deundroica magnolia, 

Common migrant. 

BLACK-THROATED. GREEN WARBLER—Dendroica virens, 
Rare migrant. 

OVEN-BiInpD—Sciurus aurocapillus. 

Rare summer resident. 

LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH—Seiurus motacilla. 
Rare summer resident. 

MouRNING WARBLER—Oporornis philadelphia. 

Rare migrant. 

MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT—Gothlypis trichas trichas. 
Common summer resident. 

YELLOW-BREASTED Cuat—Icteria virens virens. 
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. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET—Regulus sdtrapa. 
. RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET—Regulus calendula. 
134. 
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Bowling Green, Ky., June 12, 1923. 
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Common summer resident. 


. CANADA WARBLER—Wilsonia canadensis. 


Rare migrant. 





seophaga ruticilia. 
Common to abundant in migrations; a few nest each year. 


. MocKINGBIRD—Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. 


C mmon to abundant resident. 

Dumetella carolinensis. 

Common summer rcsident. 

Brown THRASHER—T'orostoma rufum, 
Abundant summer resident. 
CAROLINA WrREN—Thryothorus ludovicianus. 
Common to abundant resident. 





. Bewick Wren—Thryomanes bewicki. 


Common resident. 

LONC-BILLED MArRsH Wrexn—Telmatodytes plustris. 

Rare resident. I have fourd the nests several times in swamps in 
Blood River bottom. 


. WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH—NSitta carolinensis. 


C-mmon resident. 

RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH—Sitfa cecnadensis. 
Rare to ccmmon migrant. 

TurtTep Titrmouse—Beolophus bicolor. 
Common resident. 


. CAROLINA CHICKADEE—Penthestes atricapillus. 


Common resident. 
Winter resident, less common than formerly. 


Fairly common migrent. 

BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER—Polioptila cerula. 

Common summer resident. 

Woop THRUusSH—Aylocichla maustelina, 

Common summer migrant. 

WILSON's TurRUusH—Hylocichla fuscescens. 

Common migrant. 

OLIVE-BACKED THRUH—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. 

Rare migrant. 

HERMIT THRUSH—Hylocichla guttata pallasi. 

Rare migrant. 

Rosin—Planesticus migratorius migratorius. 

Formerly a very rare resident, but becoming much more common. 
BLUEBIRD—Sialia sialis sialis. 

Common resident, 

KENTUCKY WARBLER—Oporornis formosus. 

One found and heard singing at Sulphur Springs, August 19, 1923. 
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A REVIEW OF RECORDS OF THE TRUMPETER SWAN 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


BY WALTER I’. TAYLOR 


The Trumpeter Swan, while never, apparently, so common in 
Washington as the Whistling species, doubtless occurred in some 
numbers in favorable localities in earlier days. While several ree- 
ords from the literature are not with certainty referable to the 
Trumpeter, they may be listed as pointing to the probable former 
occurrence of the species in abundance. Lewis and Clark (Allen 
ed., II, 1814, p. 212) report swans, probably Trumpeters, abundant 
March 29, 1806, on the Columbia River opposite what is now 
Clarke County. Newberry (Pac. Railroad Rep., VI, 1857, p. 100) 
says the Trumpeter Swan is always rare compared with the myri- 
ads of other water birds which congregate in the bays and rivers 
of the west in their annual migrations, but particularizes as fol- 
lows: “ Before we left the Columbia, early in November, the 
swans had begun to arrive from the north, and frequently, while 
at Fort Vancouver, their trumpeting call drew our attention to 
the long converging lines of these magnificent birds, so large and 
so showy white, as they came from their northern nesting places, 
and, screaming their delight at the appearance of the broad ex- 
panse of water, perhaps their winter home, descended into the 
Columbia.” Suckley (Pace. Railroad Rep., XII, 1860, pp. 248- 
249) asserts that the Trumpeter Swan was more abundant on 
the Columbia River than on Puget Sound, and tells of seeing 
immense flocks of swans, apparently of this species, along the 
shores of the river, spread out along the margin of the water 
for a distance varying from an eighth to a quarter of a mile. 
Mortimer Kerry (Forest and Stream, 1874, pp. 129-130) records 
shooting a Trumpeter Swan on Swan Island in the Columbia 
River, but gives no date. Johnson (Rep. Goy. Wash. Terr., 1885, 
p. 596) assigns the species to both eastern and western Wash- 
ington. According to Anthony (Auk, IIT, 1886, pp. 162-163) the 
Trumpeter Swan was found in large numbers on the Columbia 
River in winter. Rhoads (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1893, p. 
55) thought he saw six of the species at Nisqually between March 
29 and April 22, 1892, but no specimens were secured. In fact, 
none of the records cited to this point is attested, so far as I can 
learn, by specimens preserved. There are, however, at least four 
examples which have actually been taken in or very near to Wash- 
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ington. Salvadori (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., XXVIT, 1895, p. 35) 
records a specimen in the British Museum, said to have been col- 
lected on the Snake River, Washington, in September. Coale 
(Auk, XXXII, 1915, p. 87) reports a mounted specimen in the 
collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, shot on the Co- 
lumbia River, three miles west of Portland, Oregon, April 8, 
ssl. LD. E. Brown of Seattle kindly sends me the data on an- 
other Trumpeter Swan, which was shot by a hunter during the 
winter of 1906 at Nisqually, at the south end of Puget Sound, 
Washington. The specimen was taken to a taxidermy shop to 
be mounted, but was never called for, and was later given to 
Brown, in whose collection it now is. The measurements of this 
example are as follows: eye to back of nostril, 72 mm.; eye to 
tip of bill, 146; wing, 647. On or about November 9, 1912, a 
Trumpeter Swan was shot at Moses Lake (Bowles, Condor, 
XVIII, 1916, p. 171); the specimen was mounted by Fred Ed- 
wards of Tacoma, and is now in the collection of George Willett. 
This example was in immature plumage. In conclusion it may be 
noted that in spite of the former occurrence of the Trumpeter 
Swan in Washington, in all probability in some abundance, there 
has been no recorded instance of its appearance in the State for 
more than ten years. 





NOTES ON THE BIRD LIFE OF ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tuomas DD. BURLEIGH 
(Continued from the June Issue) 
BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER—Dendroica caerulescens caerulesecns. 

A fairly common migrant, feeding in underbrush and seldom sven far 
from the ground. In the spring migration the birds are a litt!e searce 
and seemingly pass through in one or two days, for in 1912 they were 
seen on the 30th of April and on the Ist of May, in 1913 cn the 13th and 
14th of May, and in 1914 on the 28th of April only. In the fall they are 
oftener seen and more regular in their appearance, my dates for their ar- 
rival being September 14, 1912, September 20, 1913, September 10, 1914, 
and September 9, 1916. October 5, 1913, is my latest date for their oc- 
currence during the fall migration. 

MyrtLeE WARrRBLER—Dendroica coronata, 

A common migrant, occurring in small flocks and not mingling as a 
general rule with other members of this family. My dates for arrival in 
the spring are April 22, 1913, and April 18, 1914. May 11, 1914, is my 
latest record for the spring migration. In the fall the first birds appeared 
September 28, 1913, and September 8, 1914, and in 1913 were last seen 
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November 2. My one record for the occurrence of this species during the 
winter is a single bird seen December 31, 1914. 
MAGNOLIA WARBLER—Dendroica magnolia. 

A common migrant, appearing with the bulk of warblers in early 
May and generally gone within a week or ten days. In the spring migra- 
tion of 1913 the last bird was seen May 17. In the fall] the first bird was 
seen September 19 and single birds were then more or less in evidence 
until October 9, when the last bird for the year was recorded. In the 
spring migration of 1914 the first bird appeared May 9, within a few 
days they were plentiful and lingered until May 20. In the fall the first 
bird appeared a little early, being seen September 3. 

CERULEAN WARBLER—Dendroica ceruled, 

A common summer resident, but seemingly almost entirely restricted 
to the’stretches of woods along the Allegheny River and its few tributaries, 
such as Deer Creek. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 29, 
1812, May 3, 1913, and May 2, 1914. The birds disappear soon after the 
young have left the nest so I have no actual records for departure in 
the fall. A nest found May 16, 1914, half built, was forty feet from the 
ground at the outer end of a limb of a large white oak and this is typ- 
ical of the situation these birds almost invariably select. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER—Dendroica pensylvanica. 

A fairly common migrant, usually seen singly and feeding in low 
underbrush. My earliest record for the spring migration is May 4, 1914, 
my latest May 19, 1912. In the fall the birds appear early and usually 
linger longer than they do in the spring. August 12, 1912, is my earliest 
record, September 16, 1916, my latest. 

BAY-BREASTED WARBLER—Dendroica castanea, 

A fairly common spring migrant, and probably equally common in 
the fall, although because of their obscure plumage it is difficult to iden- 
tify them. In the spring of 1913 they were unusually plentiful and ap- 
peared earlier that year and remained later than they ordinarily do. 
The first birds appeared May 13 and small flocks were then more or less 
in evidence until May 24, when the last bird was seen. In 1914 the first 
flock was recorded May 16. 

BLACK-POLL WARBLER—Dendroica striata. 

A fairly common migrant, appearing in the spring in small flocks 
when practically all other migrants have gone and usually lingering until 
the first week in June. In 1913 the first birds were seen May 22, and 
this is the average date when this species arrives. In the fall a gun is 
more or less essential for reliable identification so my data is rather 
meager. September 4, 1914, is my earliest record, October 18, 1914, my 
latest. 

BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER—Dendroica fusca. 

A common migrant, especially during the spring migration, when 
they may at times be found literally everywhere. On the 16th and 17th 
of May, 1914, they were more abundant than I have ever known them to 
be before or since and during those two days the underbrush and larger 
trees in places were seemingly alive with them, while their characteristic 
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song could be heard on all sides. My dates for arrival in the spring are 
April 29, 1912, May 3, 1913, and April 27, 1914. My latest record for the 
spring migration is May 23, 1913. My earliest record for the fall migra- 
tion is September 4, 1912, my latest October 4, 1912. 
BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER—Dendroica virens. 

A common migrant. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 29, 
1912, May 3, 1913, and April 25, 1914, and for departure May 14, 1913, 
and May 14, 1914. In the fall fewer birds are seen, probably because they 
are more easily overlooked, but even so, for possibly a month a few will 
always be seen during a day in the field. My dates for arrival are Sep- 
tember 14, 1912, and September 4, 1913, and for departure October 13, 
1912, and October 5, 1913. 

YELLOW PALM WARBLER—Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. 

As far as my experience goes this species is a rather scare migrant, 
and my few records are entirely for the spring migration. In 1913 one 
bird was seen April 25, and in 1914 single birds were seen April 26 and 
May 2. 





OvEN-BIRD—Seiurus aurocapillus. 

A common summer resident in al] the scattered stretches of woods. 
My dates for arrival in the spring are April 14, 1912, April 25, 1913, and 
April 19, 1914, and for departure in the fall October 9, 1912, and October 
6, 1913. In nesting the birds seem to like the more open woods, but avoid 
the hillsides and very often build near a trail or an old unused road. 
Breeding data: June 22, 1910, four incubated eggs; May 18, 1913, three 
slightly incubated eggs; May 24, 1914, five fresh eggs; June 7, 1915, five 
well incubated eggs. 

NORTHERN WATER-THRUSH—Sciurus noveboracensis noveboracensis. 

A fairly common migrant. In appearance it resembles very much the 
next species, but its habits are so different that there should never be any 
question as to its identity. In its breeding range it is found in bogs 
and swamps deep in the woods and its seeming dislike for clear running 
water is clearly evident during its migrations. The edges of ponds or 
swampy thickets are where the majority of them can be found, although 
even the presence of water is not always necessary, for I have seen them 
feeding on lawns well within the city limits of Pittsburgh, and at times 
in underbrush in open dry woods. During the spring migration they sing 
freely, but in the fall they are quiet and more inconspicuous. My earliest 
record for the spring migration is April 29, 1914, my latest May 24, 1919. 
In the fall they arrive rather early, but seem in no hurry, and an indi- 
vidual bird will often linger in some favored spot for several weeks. 
August 12, 1913, is my earliest record, September 14, 1916, my latest. 


LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH—Seiurus motacilla, 

A common summer resident, but found only along the smaller streams 
in wooded ravines. It appears early in the spring, but unlike the ma- 
jority of the early migrants it is one of the first of the breeding birds 
to disappear in the fall. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 14, 
1912, April 10, 1913, April 6, 1914, and April 9, 1917 and for departure in 
the fall August 16, 1914, and August 19, 1913. A nest found May 17, 
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1914, held two slightly incubated eggs and two of the Cowbird, and was 
well concealed under the roots of a small tree well up the side of a deep 
ravine. 

KENTUCKY WARBLER—Oporonis formosus. 

A common summer resident in all the scattered stretches of woods, 
occurring wherever the Oven-bird is found, but seeming to prefer the 
denser underbrush and the hillsides. My dates for arrival in the spring 
are May 5, 1912, May 5, 1913, and May 3, 1914, and for departure in the 
fall August 13, 1912, August 18, 1913, and an unusually late date, Septem- 
ber 8, 1914. A nest found May 28, 1911, at Harmarville, held five fresh 
eggs and was on the ground in a dense growth of weeds near the edge 
of a short stretch of wocds, 

CONNECTICUT WARBLER—Oporornis agilis. 

I have but one record for the occurrence of this species here, an adult 
male being seen September 22, 1911, feeding in a thicket of tall weeds 
at the edge of a field. 


MouRNING WARBLER 





Oporornis philadelphia, 

My one record fer the occurrence of this species here is an aduit 
male seen August 14, 1913, feeding in underbrush in a short stretch of 
woods. 

MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT—GcoOthlypis trichas trichas. 

A common summer resident, frequenting thickets and underbrush 
bordering the side of roads and open fields and at times showing a de- 
cided preference for the edges of marshes and cat-tail swamps. My dates 
for arrival in the spring are April 30, 1912, May 4, 1913, and May 2, 1914, 
and for departure in the fall October 5, 1912, and October 4, 1913. Two 
broods are generally reared each year, the first early in June and the 
second about the middle of July. Brooding data: June 8, 1913, four fresh 
eggs and one of the Cowbird, an inch or so above the ground among the 
stalks of a tall weed in underbrush at the side of a road; July 9, 1915, 
three fresh eggs, on the ground well concealed in some tall grass at the 
foot of a small bush near the edge of a field overgrown with scrubby 
underbrush. 

YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT—Icteria virens virens. 

A common summer resident, haunting dense tangled thickets, where 
it was oftener heard than seen. May 4, 1914, is my earliest record for 
the spring migration. In the fall the birds are quiet and inconspicuous 
and disappear soon after the young have left the nest so I have no actual 
records for their departure other than that July 20, 1912, is the latest I 
have ever seen one of this species here. A nest found May 22, 1912, with 
four fresh eggs is my earliest breeding record, my latest a nest found 
June 20, 1917, with four well incubated eggs. Nests are usually within 
three or four feet of the ground, rarely as high as eight feet, and are 
generally placed in blackberry bushes in dense thickets. Either three 
or four eggs constitutes a full set, my one exception being a nest found 
May, 24, 1913, that held five slightly incubated eggs. 

HoopED WARBLER—Wilsonia citrina. 
As far as my experience goes this species is a rather scarce migrant, 
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and I have but two records for its occurrence here. Single birds, an adult 
male each time, were seen September 19, 1912, and September 17, 1913, 
feeding in low underbrush. 

WILSON’S WARBLER—WilSonia pusilla pusilla. 

A fairly common fall migrant, and probably present to some extent 
in the spring migration, although I have no records for its occurrence 
then. It feeds near the ground in low underbrush and being inconspic- 
uous can be easily ocerlooked. My earliest record for the fall migration 
is September 8, 1914, my latest October 1, 1913. 

CANADA WARBLER—Wilsonia canadensis. 

A common migrant, and by far the earliest of this family to return 
in the fall. My earliest record for the spring migration is May 4, 1914, 
my latest May 24, 1914. In the fall the first birds appeared July 27, 1912, 
and July 25, 1913, and were last seen September 28, 1912, and October 3, 
1913. They feed in low underbrush and but rarely is more than one bird 
seen in one spot, 

Repstart—Setophaga ruticilla, 

A common summer resident, being especially numerous in the 
stretches of woods along the Allegheny River and its larger tributaries. 
My dates for arrival in the spring are April 29, 1912, April 26, 1913, May 
2, 1914, and April 21, 1916, and for departure in the fall September 27, 
1912, and September 27, 1913. By the latter part of May the majority 
of the birds are incubating full sets, my earliest breeding record being a 
nest found May 22, 1915, with four incubated eggs and one of the Cow- 
bird, and my latest a nest found June 22, 1912, with three well incubated 
eggs. Nests vary from six to twenty feet from the ground and may be 
in crotches of saplings or at the outer end of lower limbs of the larger 
trees, frequently at the side of a road or of a trail through the woods. 


CaTBirp—Dumetella carolinensis. 

A common summer resident wherever thickets or underbrush afford 
a suitable nesting site. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 29, 
1912, April 26, 1913, and April 25, 1914. October 4, 1913, is my latest 
record for the fall migration, During the winter of 1912-13 one bird found 
the shubbery in McKinley Park so much to its liking that it remained 
there throughout the winter and braved successfully the frequent deep 
snows and cold weather. It was first noted there on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber and was thought to be an unusually late migrant until a subsequent 
visit on January 4 found it at practically the same spot where it was seen 
at frequent intervals for the next two months. My earliest breeding rec- 
ord is a nest found May 18, 1910, with four fresh eggs, my latest a nest 
found June 26, 1915, with four incubated eggs. Nests are almost invaria- 
bly five or six feet from the ground, and are placed in bushes or small 
saplings in thickets or dense underbrush. One exception was a- nest 
found June 26, 1915, with almost fully fledged young that was twenty- 
five feet from the ground in the outer upper branches of a large apple 
tree at the edge of an orchard. 


Brown THRASHER—Torostoma rufum. 
A common summer resident, with a preference for brushy hillsides 
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or fields overgrown with scrubby underbrush. My dates for arrival in 
the spring are April 27, 1912, April 11, 1913, April 11, 1914, and April 
10, 1917. In 1913 the last bird for the year was seen October 6 and this 
is the average date for the departure of this species. An unusually late 
record is a bird seen November 26, 1915, feeding at the side of a large 
brush pile in an open field. Ordinarily birds may be found incubating 
full sets of four or five eggs by the first week in May, and with one ex- 
ception the 7th of May is the earliest record I have. That one exception 
is a nest found April 24, 1919, in McKinley Park that held four fresh eggs. 
Considering that this species has never been recorded before the 10th of 
April this one pair must have begun nesting within a day or so after 
they arrived. My latest breeding record is a nest found June 25, 1917, 
with four well incubated eggs. Nests vary from one to five feet from 
the ground and are placed in brush piles, thick bushy haws and quite 
frequently in the barberry bushes that border the paths and roads in the 
city parks. 


CAROLINA WREN—Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. 

Resident, and fairly common throughout the year in ravines and on 
wooded hillsides. It is decidedly a bird of the woods here and I have yet 
to find it breeding about houses or barns. My only breeding record is 
that of a nest found May 9, 1913, with four half grown young, sunken 
flush with the ground half way up a slight embankment in some under- 
brush, well concealed in the dead leaves. 


HousE WreEN—Troglodytes aedon aedon. 

A common summer resident, breeding almost entirely about houses 
or in old apple orchards. Numerous bird houses have been erected in 
all the city parks of Pittsburgh and practically every one is occupied 
each year by a pair of these birds. An attempt was also made to attract 
the Bluebirds, but the English Sprrows eliminated this possibility, and 
now there is a continual struggle going on between the sparrows and the 
wrens for possession of the larger boxes. One box that I examined showed 
very vividly the frequent battles that must have taken place to decide its 
ownership. It was over a foot high and was composed of alternate layers 
of grasses and twigs, showing where one bird had temporarily triumphed 
only to be finally chased away for a short time. My dates for arrival 
in the spring are April 28, 1912, April 23, 1913, April 21, 1914, April 20, 
1916, and April 24, 1919, and for departure in the fall October 16, 1912, and 
October 11, 1913;. My earliest breeding record is a nest found June 3, 
1912, with five slightly incubated eggs, my latest a nest found August 5, 
1915, with but three well incubated eggs. Full sets of five or six eggs 
may, however, be found at almost any time between these two dates, so 
at least two broods are reared each year. But once have I found a nest 
with over six eggs, that one exception being found June 18, 1917, with 
eight well incubated eggs. 
WINTER WREN—Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. 

This bird is a fairly common winter resident here, there being few 
ravines or wooded hillsides where one or two cannot be found during 
the winter months. In 1913 they were last seen in the spring, on April 
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20, and it was September 20 before the first bird again appeared. Within 
a few weeks they were more or less in evidence and were then a regular 
part of the winter bird life until the following April, the last bird being 
seen on the 12th of that month. 

Brown CrREEPER—Certhia familiaris americana. 

A common winter resident, found in all the scattered short stretches 
of woods loosely attached to the roving flocks of Chickadees, Tufted Tit- 
mice and White-breasted Nuthatches. My dates for arrival in the fall 
are a little irregular, being September 29, 1911, October 8, 1912, and Sep- 
tember 17, 1913, but as it is several weeks before they are of more than 
casual occurrence it is easy to overlook the first arrivals. In the spring 
the last birds were seen April 21, 1912, April 29, 19138, and May 2, 1914. 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH—NSitta carolinensis carolinensis, 

Resident, but common only during the winter months. They seem- 
ingly disappear early in the spring from many of the short stretches of 
woods, but whether it is because they are merely inconspicuous at this 
time of the year or because they really do go elsewhere to breed is still 
a qustion in my mind. There are still parts of Allegheny county where 
the term ‘deep woods” could still apply and it may be here that these 
birds nest commonly. My one breeding record is a nest found April 21, 
1912, at Harmarville that was half built and was later deserted, thirty 
feet from the ground in a knot hole in the trunk of a large red oak at 
the edge of a stretch of open wocds. 

RED-RBEASTED NUTHATCH—Sitta canadensis. 

This species is a regular migrant here, in that it appears at some time 
or other during each spring and fall migration, but it is decidedly irreg- 
ular in its movements, appearing at no definite time and being common 
one year and very scare the next. For 1912 I have but three records, 
single birds being seen April 14, and September 14 and September 25. 
In 1913 the first bird for the spring migration appeared April 22 and 
for several weeks they were then fairly plentiful, the last bird being seen 
May 16. In the fall but two birds were seen, one October 24 and one 
October 26. For the spring migration of 1914 I again have but two rec- 
ords, one bird being seen May 4 and one May 11. In the fall of 1916 I 
had the opportunity to roam through the woods for part of one day, 
September 16, and indications then were that this species was already 
present in fairly large numbers, for three birds were seen in a little over 
an hour. 

TurreD Tirmousc—Baeolophus bicolor. 

Resident, and common throughout the year. During the winter 
months they wander about in small noisy flocks, but early in the spring 
they pair off and can be then found in the certain part of the woods 
where they will eventually nest. My one breeding record is a nest found 
May 22, 1915, with small young, thirty feet from the ground in a knot 
hole in the trunk of a large white oak on a wooded hillside. 
CHICKADEE—Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. 

Resident, and common throughout the year, especially during the 
winter months, when small noisy flocks can be found in practically all 
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the short stretches of woods, even well within the city limits of Pitts- 
burgh. As spring aproaches they begin to show a partiality for under- 
brush bordering the larger streams and it is here in old willow stubs that 
the majority of them nest. One exception was a nest found May 17, 1911, 
at Harmarville that held seven slightly incubated eggs and was five feet 
from the ground in an old fence post at the side of a road. 
GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET—Regulus satrapa satrapa. 

This species is very common during the spirng and fal) migrations, 
but for some reason or other very few winter. Almost invariably they 
have all disappeared by the middle of November and it is early April 
before they are seen again. My one winter record is that of two birds 
seen December 31, 1912, on a hillside covered with second growth white 
pine near Harmarville. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 7, 
1912, and April 4, 1914, and for departure April 18, 1913, and April 28, 
1914. In the fall the first birds were seen October 13, 1912, and October 
4 1913. My latest record for the fall migration is November 26, 1915, 
one bird seen on that date. 

RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET—Regulus calendula calendula. 

A common migrant, frequenting low underbrush, but far from incon- 
spicuous, not only because of the quick nervous manner in which they 
feed but also because of the harsh wren-like note they so frequently utter. 
During the spring migration they sing freely and at this time males can 
be seen displaying their red crest and showing a decided interest in the 
opposite sex. My dates for arrival in the spring are April 14, 1913, and 
April 12, 1914, and for departure April 30, 1913, and May 6, 1914. My 
earliest record for the fall migration is September 12, 1916, and my latest 
November 2, 1913. 

BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCER—Polioptila caerulea caerulea. 

A common summer resident, but found largely in the open woods 
along the Allegheny River and along the streams flowing into it. I have 
never found this species in the stretches of woods that lie well back from 
the river or in fact far from the vicinity of water, so it is seemingly 
more or less exacting in its requirements. My dates for arrival in the 
spring are April 14, 1912, April 19, 1913, April 18, 1914, April 21, 1916, 
and April 25, 1919. This last date appears a little late, but if it is taken 
into consideration that on that day the thermometer registered 28 degrees 
and that there was a quarter of an inch of snow on the ground, the 
three birds that were seen can be regarded as early and hardy migrants. 
In the fall the last birds were seen August 11, 1912, August 15, 1913, and 
August 14, 1916, My earliest breeding record is a nest found May 10, 
1914, with four incubated eggs and one of the Cowbird, my latest a nest 
found May 22, 1919, that held five fresh eggs. Nests vary from fifteen 
to thirty feet from the ground and are saddled on lower horizontal limbs 
of the larger trees in a crotch that protects the nest by the limb above. 
They are compact and very deeply cupped and are built of plant down 
and fine grasses, with usually a few feathers and a little horsehair in the 
lining, and heavily covered on the outside with lichens or, rarely, small 
bits of old weathered bark. There is seemingly no preference for any 
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certain tree for I have found nests in white oaks, elms, black locusts, and 
once in an apple tree at the edge of an orchard. 
Woop THRUSH—Aylocichla mustelina. 

A common summer resident in all the scattered stretches of woods. 
My dates for arrival in the spring are April 13, 1912, April 25, 1913, April 
24, 1914, and April 20, 1916, and for departure in the fall October 2, 1912, 
and October 4, 1913. My earliest breeding record is a nest found May 
15, 1912 with four fresh eggs, my latest a nest found July 9, 1915, that 
held three incubated eggs. Unquestionably two broods are reared each 
year by some of the birds, but as comparatively few nests are found after 
the middle of June this is seemingly not a general practice. Nests vary 
from four to twelve feet from the ground and are usually placed in 
crotches of small saplings either in thickets or in open woods. Rarely 
they can be found on lower horizontal limbs of the larger trees. They 
are compactly built of pieces of paper, weed stems, grasses and mud, 
lined with black rootlets The female, when flushed from the nest, usu- 
ally shows more or less indignation, but one bird that was flushed from 
four fresh eggs on May 22, 1919, proved very pugnacious, darting close 
to my head repeatedly and snapping her bill angrily. 

VEERY—Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. 

A fairly common spring migrant, but one that is decidedly incon- 
spicuous and very easily overlooked. This is due not only to the fact 
that they frequent thick underbrush, but also that they are rather quiet 
and rarely utter any note whatsoever. April] 25, 1914, is my earliest rec- 
ord for the spring migration, May 8, 1914, my latest. 

OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni., 

A common migrant, frequenting the thicker underbrush in the scat- 
tered stretches of wood. My earliest record for the spring migration is 
April 24, 1914, my latest May 31, 1913. It is usually the middle of Sep- 
tember before these birds reappear in the fall, but in 1914 they were de- 
cidedly early for the first was seen September 3, and by the 8th they were 
already fairly plentiful My latest record for the fall migration is Octo- 
ber 10, 1912. 

BeRMIT THRUSH—Aylocichla guttata pallasi. 

A common migrant, and by far the hardiest of this family, appearing 
early in April when snow storms and low temperatures are by no means 
a thing of the past. The weather has seemingly little effect on their 
desire to reach their summer haunts for they arrive at almost the same 
date each year, and are plentiful within a few days after the first bird 
is seen, and seldom linger beyond a certain time. My dates for arrival 
in the spring are April 6, 1913, and April 7, 1914, and for departure April 
24, 1913, and April 26, 1914. In the fall the first bird reappeared October 
1, 1912, and October 4, 1913, and each time this species was plentiful 
within two or three days. October 25, 1913, is my latest record for the 
fall migration. 


Ropin—Planesticus migratorius migratorius. 
A very common summer resident, and scarce but of regular occur- 
rence during the winter. Because of the fact that individual birds are 
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seen at irregular intervals during the winter months it is often difficult 
to decide just when the first migrants arrive, but as it is the middle of 
March before this species is finally plentiful it is probably safe to assume 
that birds seen before the first of March are those that have wintered. 
In 1912 a flock of twenty-five was seen on February 8, but that year it 
was not until the 17th of March that these birds were of more than casual 
occurrence and there were several weeks when none at all were seen, so 
this one fiock may have roved about all winter. In 1913 six birds, widely 
scattered within the city limits of Pittsburgh, were seen March 8 and 
these unquestionably were migrants. In 1914 one bird appeared on the 
14th of February and there were then no other records until March 15, 
when three birds were seen. Some of my actual winter records, concern- 
ing which there is no uncertainty, are December 25, 1911, one bird, De- 
cember 25, 1915 one bird, and December 19, 1916, one bird. In the fall 
the birds gradually begin to decrease in numbers toward the latter part 
of October and by the middle of November they are few and far between. 
My earliest breeding record is a nest found April 14, 1912, with four 
slightly incubated eggs, my latest a nest found July 9, 1915, that held 
three incubated eggs, although I did see a bird working on a half com- 
pleted nest July 14, 1914. Full sets of fresh eggs, usually four, but not 
uncommonly three may, however, be found at practically any time be- 
tween these two extreme dates, and unquestionably two and possibly 
three broods are reared each year. The nests are situated in every con- 
ceivable position and but rarely is any attempt made at concealment. Il 
have found them on beams in sheds, in brush piles in grape vines, on 
fence rails within a few feet of the ground, and in crotches of larger 
trees and saplings varying three to thirty feet from the ground, 
BLUEBIRD—Sialia sialis sialis., 

Like the last this species is a common summer resident and scarce 
but of regular occurrence each winter. The first migrants arrive the lat- 
ter part of February or the first of March, but as small flocks are seen 
at irregular intervals during January and February spring migration 
dates are difficult to determine. By the middle of March these birds are 
plentiful and it is early November before their numbers begin to diminish 
to any perceptible extent. After the middle of the month the few small 
flocks seen are those that unquestionably winter. My earliest breeding 
record is a nest found May 2, 1914, with five slightly incubated eggs, my 
latest a nest found July 3, 1911, that held three fresh eggs. An old apple 
orchard is a spot much favored and here the nests are built in natural 
cavities or old woodpeckers’ holes, varying in height from five to fifteen 
feet from the ground. 
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THE STATUS OF THE FLORIDA CROW 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus) 
BY HAROLD H, BAILEY 


On coming to Florida to live I have formed new opinions 
on many of its birds, one of which is the Florida Crow. Off 
hand, when watching them, I could see nothing different from 
the crows I was familiar with in the north, nor do these south - 
Florida crows have any different call to me than the northern 
ones. Why the subspecie “ pascuus?” I thought, and com- 
menced to get some specimens to see wherein the difference 
lay. I now have before me five specimens of the so-called 
“ pascuus,”’—all taken in south Florida, County of Dade. I 
also have seven specimens of plain unadulterated Common 





Crow, four from Pennsylvania, one from Virginia (altitude 
4500’) and two from central Georgia (altitude about 1200'), 
Now I believe these seven common crows from those three states 
represent that good old unadulterated crow fairly well. So now 
let us get down to “ brass tacks.” 

Ridgway, B. of N. & M. Am. Bull.—50. Part I1I1—page 269, 
says of “ pascuus ”—, “ similar to C—a—americanus, but averag- 
ing smaller—, except bill and feet.” 

Bendire, Life Histories; page 413-, says, * distinguishable 
from its northern relative by its decidedly larger feet and _ bill, 
and its usually shorter wings and tail.” 

There are several others that I might refer to, about similar 
to above, but the best and most complete description is given by 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, Land Birds—Vol. II, page 247. 
“This resident crow of Florida differs in some marked features 
from that of the more northern localities in several characters. 
Although perhaps rather smaller, the bill and feet, especially the 
latter, are very considerably larger. The nasal feathers extend 
over the basal two-fifths of the bill, instead of half. The propor- 
tions of the bill are about the same; in the Florida bird it is 
rather longer. The greatest difference is in the feet. The tarsal 
joint of the tibia is bare; the feathers scarcely coming below it, 
even anteriorly, instead of projecting some distance. The tarsus 
is almost a quarter of an inch longer; covered anteriorly by nine 
scutelle, instead of eight. The outer lateral toe is sherter, not 
reaching the base of the middle -claw. The middle toe and claw 
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are considerably shorter than the tarsus; the middle claw is 
shorter than in the northern bird. The wing formula differs 
somewhat, the third, fourth and fifth quills are nearly equal, the 
third even longer than the fifth, instead of shorter. The tail is 
short and very nearly even, the difference in length being less 
than half an inch instead of an inch.” In conclusion they state, 
“Tt is possible the bird is really as large as the northern crow, 
although this is hardly probable. It was killed on the mainland 
of the extreme southern portion of Florida, not far from Fort 
Dalla.” (Miami-Dade County). To begin with, four of the 
Florida Crows are larger than five of my Common Crows, and 
one larger than my largest (Va.) Common Crow. There is no 
set rule regarding the extent of nasal feathers, and in both forms 
they extend further in males than females. As a whole, both 
forms average up about the same. The tarsal joint is exposed 
as much in the northern birds as with Florida birds. An average 
of length of all the bills is about the same; as well as in thick- 
ness. Some of the Florida birds have nine scutelle all right and 
some eight, but so have some of the northern crows, and some 
only seven; so one sees there is no set and fast rule there. In 
all Florida specimens the outer lateral toe does reach the base 
of the middle claw. The middle toe measurements average 
equally well between both forms; the Virginia specimen rank- 
ing with the largest Florida specimen. Nor do I find the extra 
14,” attributed to the tarsus of the Florida bird, both forms aver- 
aging the same. Length of wing; average the same. There is as 
much variation in the length of the bird, fourth and fifth quills 
in one form as with the other. The difference in length of tail 
feathers is greater in the Florida form than in the northern ones 
and not even, as described. I must admit the tarsus of the Flor- 
ida bird is larger in diameter than the northern one, but all were 
taken within two years, while the northern material covers a 
period of ten years and is well dried and shrunken. The food 
of the Florida Crow consists mainly of frogs, lizards, and large 
grasshoppers and beetles, with a few seeds and wild fruit. Per- 
haps the nature of their food has increased the size of their 
tarsus, 

In summing up, I for one do not think the Florida Crow is 
worthy of a place in the new check list, and beg leave to suggest 
to the Committee of A. O. U. that they eliminate same. Let us 
hear the views of others having material. 
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EDITORIAL 


Acting upon our efficient secretary’s suggestion, the editor is dis- 
posed to devote the space allotted to him in this issue to a brief resume 
of the trip which he took, with a class of students, from Oberlin to the 
Pacific Coast and back again; also with the indulgence of the readers 
of the Wilson Bulletin. 

The train of six Ford touring cars, carrying seven men and fourteen 
women, left Oberlin just after 8 o’clock on the morning of June 21st. 
The itinerary carried the party across northern Ohio and Indiana and 
Illinois, to central Iowa at Grinnell. This far we had the hottest 
weather of the whole trip. To the ornithologist the most interesting 
thing about this part of the journey was the coming in of the Dick- 
cissels in western Ohio, ever increasing in numbers to Grinnell, and 
the coming in, but in small numbers, of the Lark Sparrow. As the open 
country was reached, in western Indiana, with its numerous osage orange 
and other hedges along the roadside, Brown Thrashers, Catbirds, and Red- 
headed Woodpeckers became much more numerous because other avail- 
able places for them became less frequent. To the ecologist the points of 
greatest interest were the gradual fading out of the beech trees as the 
open country was approached, in the region of Valparaiso, then the 
thinning out and final disappearance of the hard maples and their at- 
tendant shrubs and bushes, and the coming in of prairie grasses and 
other prairie plants, and the scampering striped spermophiles, or ground 
squirrels, until, in central Iowa, the natural groves of hickory and burr 
oak were confined to the immediate vicinity of the streams, or other 
bodies of water. 

From Grinnell the route lay northward through Mason City, with 
a night’s camp on the shore of Clear Lake; on through the outskirts 
of Minneapolis, to and through Itasca Park—a beautiful little park—and 
across to Grand Forks, North Dakota. In the lake country of south 
central Minnesota many ducks and other water fowl were seen, but we 
passed through the pine forests too rapidly to make much note of the 
peculiar bird life of that region. Besides, the weather had turned so 
cold that to avoid actual suffering from the cold we were obliged to 
cleat the curtains down and keep them so. And it continued cold across 
the open country of North Dakota. But we did manage to see many 
Long-billed Curlews, and a few Prairie Chickens and Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, not to mention jack rabbits and the ubiquitous “gophers’—brown 
fellows about the size of an average rat. 
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Central Montana was flooded. We were told that during the eight 
days preceding our arrival on the scene as much rain had fallen as they 
usually have in ten years. At any rate, we found the Missouri river 
at high flood, and the Milk river, along whose bottom the automobile 
road runs, out of its banks and over the roads for over 100 miles. We 
were advised to ship our cars by freight from Williston to Harlow, be- 
cause “you can’t possibly get through in time to see the big fight.” Well, 
we were strangely uninterested in the fight, and as always, were 
looking for the impossible—for a Ford. A long detour northward over 
the rolling prairie took us to Wolf Point, where camp had to be made, 
along with scores of other touring parties, in the mud. The next morn- 
ing, on the assurance of the officials of the local auto club that a gov- 
ernment truck had or would mark out a trail to the northward over the 
rolling prairie, we chose to strike out. The first obstacle, before we 
reached the hills that bordered the broad valley, was a pond some ten 
rods wide and three feet deep. That was but the beginning of two 
days of grilling work getting around that flood. There were swollen 
streams in the valleys that had to be forded, and there were wide ponds 
and muddy stretches on the uplands. We soon lost count of the number 
of times that it was necessary to push one to all of those six cars across 
streams or through mud-holes, but it was a-plenty. The memory of 
that experience would not be unpleasant if we could forget the mos- 
quitoes! They were everywhere at all hours of the day and night, and so 
many of them and such hungry ones that life became one constant 
torture. Ordinary mosquito netting was little protection, and we had 
not brought cheese-cloth with us. Four thicknesses of netting would 
keep most of them out. But pass it! 

Three days in Glacier Park and four in Yellowstone, and on the 
way between them, the mosquito nuisance was reduced to almost normal. 
It would require more space than is at our disposal to try to enumerate 
the birds that we recorded in these two parks. Most of them have 
learned that it is not necessary to be shy or wary under the protection 
afforded them here. Of course we saw bear and deer in Yellowstone, as 
well as many of the lesser four-footed inhabitants of the open glades 
and the forests. There were a few White Pelicans, but no swans in 
Yellowstone where we were. 

The route led out of the West Entrance of Yellowstone, and over the 
Old Oregon Trail that follows down the course of the Snake River and 
over the Blue mountains between Le Grande and Pendleton, Oregon, a 
region under a high state of cultivation, for the most part, because ir- 
rigation of the more arable parts of the valleys is made possible by the 
enormous springs that spout forth just beneath the covering rim rock 
of lava, high up on the bluffs. Then the Columbia Highway, from The 
Dalles to Portland. It will soon be completed between The Dalles and 
Pendleton. You ought to travel over it. 

A week was spent at Manhattan Beach, a few miles north of Tillamook, 
Oregon, but we were not able to arrange a trip out to the islands 
where the sea birds breed in profusion, although interesting studies were 
made along the ocean beach and back in the luxuriant forests. The 
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humid Coast Forest would require a whole chapter to itself. There is 
nothing like it anywhere. 

After this touch of the ocean beach we drove around through 
Astoria and up to Mount Ranier National Park, camping for three days 
at Paradise Valley, while the more venturesome climbed up the peak 
as far as the Half-way House, and at the snow fields saw the Leu- 
costictes. The top of the mountain was visible for only the first half 
day, except for fleeting glimpses of it now and again. Birds were not 
much in evidence, probably because of the cold and damp. This ended 
the class part of the trip, but all but one of the party chose to drive 
down to southern California, and from there eleven of us returned by 
auto in one party and four joined another party, while the remaining 
four returned by train. 

The bird life of California is so diversified, and certain species are 
so local in distribution, that the chance of making errors in identifica- 
tion of the local races is too great for one who wishes to be accurate, to 
risk a reconnoissance list. The writer is inclined to believe that the 
fina] test of the validity of a subspecies lies not in slight differences in 
color and proportions, but rather in recognizable differences in habitat 
and habit. As far as his experience with California forms is concerned, 
and it is admittedly slight, the indications are that the described sub- 
species for California are more entitled to recognition than are those, 
or most of them, in regions of less sharp topographic relief. For in- 
stance, in practical field work it is impossible to tell to which subspecies 
the breeding shrike of north-western Iowa belongs. Young of the same 
brood may vary beyond the limits of the subspecies. And this is only 
one of numerous instances. Intensive studies of the shrike may re- 
veal recognizabie habit differences, to be sure, but so far that is 
not the case. In general the habitat of migrans and ercubitorides seems 
to be different, the one being the deciduous forest region, the other 
the true prairie region, but it would seem that from the standpoint of 
the shrike the habitats are essentially identical. 

The above discussion will serve to show why the writer has not 
shared with the readers of the Wilson Bulletin these annual trips made 
in automobiles across the country. Both the laws of the states that 
are traversed and the conditions of the party trip make it not feasible to 
collect birds along the way. Lacking specimens in hand, and as complete 
a series of them as one could make, it is not possible, in many cases, to 
know for certain what particular subspecies he may be recording. And 
a list that is inaccurate is worse than no list at all. Recent discussions 
in The Auk in regard to the use of the names of species rather than 
subspecies where the precise subspecies cannot be determined, seems 
to the writer to indicate that most American ornithologists have come 
to look upon subspecies as of the same importance as species, or prac- 
tically so, at least where local Jists of birds are concerned. The writer 
protests vehemently. It is too big a handicap to the field worker. 

The party returned from Pasadena over the Old Trails Route, that 
is the Santa Fee, as far as Trinidad, thence through Colorado Springs and 
Denver, and over the Denver, Lincoln, Detroit Highway, through southern 
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Nebraska and central Iowa, through Davenport to Joliet, and from there 
retraced their wheel marks to Oberlin. To the writer the return eastward 
toward home, with the familiar birds and landscapes, is rather more excit- 
ing than the trip westward. Anyway, it is made at higher speed and longer 
hours of driving. We just missed the cloud-bursts and consequent floods 
of Arizona and New Mexico and southern Colorado, but we did cross 
their tracks. Nor did we find the “desert” of eastern California and 
western Arizona the broiling oven that it is so often pictured. There 
were some bad stretches of road, but even over them we were able 
to average better than 200 miles a day with three Fords. In Colorado, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio our average ran up slightly 
above 300 miles a day, between about 6:15 in the morning and 9 at 
night, with an hour out at noon for lunch. This is made possible by 
steady driving at between 25 and 30 miles an hour, rarely over 30. Of 
course this does not admit of stopping along the way to study each bird 
that flies up, or even sits on a fence post! On the way home we are 
not after birds, but home! 

On such a trip one may expect to see upwards of 500 species and 
subspecies of birds, if he be not too careful about obscure subspecies, 
and accepts at face value the delimitation of ranges as given in the 
A. O. U. Check-List. A smaller party, more time given to the trip, and 
opportunity to stop at trategic places would swell this list materially. 
But these trips are not primarily for the purpose of compiling as large 
a list of the birds as possible, but are intended to be eco!ogical in plan, 
and therefore birds become of secondary importance. 
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NOTES ON THE MIGRANT SHRIKE 

During the spring months I was very much interested in the queer 
flight maneuvers of a migrant Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus migrans), 
which spent a large part of every day about a certain field on which I 
was usually working. 

This Shrike (perhaps I should say Shrikes, for this species is com- 
mon here) had a very regular habit of flying up into the air about twenty 
feet and, with rapidly fluttering wings, hanging there in one spot for 
some time. The bird would beat its wings very rapidly for twenty sec- 
onds or longer, but it always remained at exactly the same place, its 
wings being used only to maintain its position in the air. It made me 
think of a mechanical bird suspended from the sky by a cord. After this 
performance, the purpose of which was not clear to me, the Shrike flew 
away to some post or other alighting place. It always faced the wind, if 
there were any at all, on the occasion of these peculiar flight antics. Day 
after day, all through the spring, I saw it thus fluttering aimlessly in the 
air. It did it dozens or hundreds of times in a day, or perhaps even in 
an hour, as it felt inclined. It was always a very common practice. 

A pair of these birds had a nest of young in a grapevine-covered 
crab apple tree, at the edge of the field. One day, while plowing corn 
here, I saw one of the Shrikes capture a mouse behind me in a row I had 
just plowed. The Shrike was shaking the mouse (I thought it was a 
young one from its rather small size) very vigorously, and maybe beat- 
ing it upon the ground. It handled it in much the same way that a do- 
mestic chicken kills a mouse. When the mouse was lifeless, or nearly so, 
the Shrike lost no time in flying toward the nest, the mouse clutched 
firmly in its bill. 

Being a large gray bird, the migrant Shrike is in a class by itself, 
and since it is a common summer resident here, it is particularly notice- 
able along the roadsides and in the fields. Though the Shrike may wear 
the black mark of the bandit, I am disposed to regard him as a peaceful 
as well as useful neighbor. 

The migrant Shrike’s efforts in the musicai line have always inter- 
ested me. Sometimes the notes are so rasping and insect-like that it is 
hard to imagine their coming from a bird. Often the Shrike mews some- 
what like the Catbird. I have also heard it repeat what sounded to me 
like “ Free dirt, free dirt.” over and over for a long time, evidently never 
stopping for breath. 

Frep J. PIERCE. 

Winthrop, Iowa, July 5, 1923. 


A WORD FOR THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


Instead of driving away sparrows I try to attract them about my 
yard, as their presence reassures the hordes of smaller migratory birds 
which stream overhead here twice a year. 

From behind the screens of my porches I can make prolonged ob- 
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servations of practically every passerine bird which passes this way, on 
its flight to and from Mexico. 

When I throw out scraps of grain, a flock of sparrows and red- 
winged blackbirds is right down after them; and with these birds 
come the migrants passing through or entering here. 

Today, April 18th, there are two Louisiana tanagers fitting about the 
shrubbery—males, both of them. 

Yesterday a pair stopped by here for about three hours. 

A male redstart and a pair of yellow-breasted chats, as well as 
three blackburnian warblers, have been here for four days today; so it 
is likely they will go on late this afternoon. 

The other warblers keep fairly close to the shelter of the bushes, 
but the redstart has found my sunny back steps his best morning hunt- 
ing grounds; and the tanagers have lit several times on a fence close 
to the section of my porch, where they can almost touch our own birds 
through the screen wire. 

Another valuable function of the sparrows is their police work. 

When I hear them begin to chatter I know there is something 
about which does not belong in the yard. 

It may be one of the numerous cats of the neighborhood, a rat, one 
of the sparrow hawks that winter here, the big red rooster that is 
always flying over my fence, or only just a strange person. 

Shrikes or the big grackles cause no more alarm than do my own 
familiar few chickens, or the flocks of redwings, with an occasional 
cowbird and Florida or bronzed grackles with which they are used to 
feeding. 

Sunday morning their timely warning came just in time to save a 
painted warbler, the only one of its kind I have ever seen this far east, 
from a prowling cat. 

Although they protest, until definitely whipped, against having to 
give way to the returning martins, the sparrows soon resign themselves 
to other quarters than the boxes of which they take possession as soon 
as the martins leave. 


Zoe REID, 
Gulf Refinery, Port Arthur, Texas. 


WATERFOWL NEAR MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The area surrounding Madison, because of the wide areas of open 
water and swamp land, serves as a great feeding-ground and resting-place 
for migrating waterfowl]. In spite of the backward season, these birds 
were very humerous here this spring, and they were more favorably 
located for observation than usual, because they were restricted to small 
areas of open water, and could be, therefore, closely approached. All the 
birds mentioned in this article, with the possible exception of the Red- 
breasted Merganser, were seen no farther from Madison than ten miles, 
while many of them were seen within the city limits. Another interesting 
fact is that nearly all these birds were seen in April. 

AMERICAN MERGANSER—Mergus americanus. 
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I first saw these birds on March 30th, in open water on Lake Monona. 
This wes where the Catfish River flows out, and only a small space was 
free of ice. Swimming in this space were about fifty birds. A few of 
these were seen after this date, but they were not present in the great 
numbers seen last year. 

RED-BREASTZD MERGANSER—Vergus scrrator. 

Cn April 15th there were a pair of birds on Lake Wingra that may 
have been WM. scrrator. They were so far away that identification was un- 
certain. ; 

On April 28th my companion and I saw one of these ducks on a pond 
near Prairie du Sac. The body of water was the small arm of a larger 
bay and had been artificially cut off from the latter by filling in the open 
end with gravel. This pond was surrounded on all remaining sides with 
woois; the body of water itself was not over one hundred square feet in 
area. As we approached, the bird tried to fly into the bay, and failjng, 
dived. As we ran around the shores of the pond he was more and more 
disturbed and dived very often. With a final effort he managed to fly out 
over the bay. He was probably unable to rise over the trees, and so did 
not try to do so. 

MALLARD—Anas platyrhynchos, 

We saw a small flock of these on April 1st, and have seen them occa- 
sionally since. The females are often flushed from marshes or the banks 
of lakes and rivers. On April 22nd there was a pair well in view at Mud 
Lake. 

BLack Duck—Anas rubripes. 

One of these was seen on the ice of Lake Waubesa on April Ist. 
BLUE-WINGED TEAL—Qucrquedula discors. 

These little ducks were very numerous on April 22nd. In the marshes 
near Lake Waugesa we were able to come very near to several little groups 
that were Swimming on the marsh pools. At Mud Lake one of these birds 
flew past me at a distance of only a few feet. 

SHOVELLER—Spatula clypeata. 

I saw these ducks on April 22nd near Lake Waubesa, although my 
friend had seen them in the same place two weeks previous. Besides 
those seen at some distance, four of them, three males and a female, lit 
in a pool not more than fifty feet from us, and remained there for nearly 
a minute. 

Pintait—Dafila acuta tzitzihoa. 

On April 15th a female was swimming on a pond near Lake Mendota. 
These birds were also present at Mud Lake in numbers on the 22nd of 
the month. 

REDHEAD—Marila americana, 

A few of these were swimming in the Catfish River between Lakes 
Monona and Waubesa on April Ist. 

CANVASS-BACK—Marila valisineria. 

Two pair of these were seen on University Bay on April 15th. 
Lesser Scaup Duck—Marila affinis. 

The commonest of all the ducks in this region. They appeared about 
April 1st and have been here to date. On the 22nd of April we estimated 
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that there were at least seven hundred of them on Catfish River and Lake 
Waubesa. 
BUFFLE-HEAD—Charitonetta albeola. 

A small flock of these was feeding off the south shore of Lake Win- 
gra on April 25th. Their peculiar bobbing and diving movements were 
quite characteristic. 

GOLDEN-EYE—Glaucionetta clangula clangula. 

About one-half dozen were seen near the Mergansers on April Ist. 
One of them flew past me at a distance of a few feet. A few were seen 
after this, but none appeared after the 15th. 

Ruppy Duck—Erismatura jamaicensis. 

Cne of these was swimming with the Scaups on April 14th in Uni- 
ve:sity Bay. He was very well placed for observation; all his coloration 
and his markings were visible. 

Loon—Gavia immer, 

First seen in Univers'ty Bay on April 14th. These birds are common 
here and seem to stay all summer. 
RED-THROATED LooNn—Gavia stellata. 

There was a pair of Red-threated Loons cn University Bay on May 
llth. These birds were less shy than the common species. They were 
so close that their markings were distinct without even a glass. 
AMERICAN Coot—Fulica americuna., 

These birds are one of the commonest of waterfowl, and are plentiful 
thrcughout the spring season. They appeared this year about April Ist. 
On April 22nd there was a flock of about one hundred crowded into one 
spot on Lake Waubesa. This group, or another like it, appeared in the 
same pl2ce last year. 

PIEU-BILLED GreEBE—Podilymbus podiceps. 

We saw one on Lake Waubesa on April 22nd, and a few pairs can 
be seen almost any time on University Bay. 

Besides the birds discussed above, mention should be made of about 
fifteen Double-crested Cormorants (Phdalacrocorar auritus) that were seen 
by a companion and myself on Mud Lake, April 22d. The Cormorants have 
been increasing in numbers in the last few years and have been seen on 
Lake Moncna. 


C. E. Appnorrt. 
Madison, Wis., May 14, 1923. 


APRIL NOTES FROM WINTHROP, IOWA 


After a bird student has studied the bird life of a certain locality 
more or less intensively for five or six years he has naturally become 
acquainted with all the birds commonly found in the region. He is 
then looking for the rarities and expects to identify them only after 
much patience in stalking and after making detailed observations to 
make sure he has named them correctly. His surprise is therefore 
great when he finds a rare species suddenly appearing in numbers in 
his neighborhood and so tame as to allow him to approach within spit- 
ting distance, while the bird feeds serenely on the ground. 

Such was my experience with the Red Crossbill (Loria curvirostra 
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minor) in Buchanan County, Iowa. In a period of seven years of bird 
work in my locality I had never seen the Red Crossbill. On April 4 I 
saw a lone bird of this species in a tamarack grove near my home, and 
April 6 I found a flock of twenty to twenty-five of them there. This 
grove, which is just back of our farm buildings, contains two acres or 
more of tamarack and second-growth willows. There is about an equal 
amount of the two varieties, which were planted a half century ago. 
The tamaracks are of great height, most of them stretching upward 
for seventy-five feet or more. Their limbs are well covered with cones 
and there is a dense and decaying carpet of fallen needles on the 
ground. 

The flock of Crossbills remained in this grove for a considerable length 

of time. I would find them there at nearly any hour of the day and I 
was able to make close studies of them. The greater part of the time the 
birds fed on the ground, hopping about and picking here and there among 
the needles for bits of food and occasionally grasping a fallen cone to tear 
at it with their strong bills. Often a group would gather in the lower 
branches of the trees and either rest quietly or arrange their plumage. 
As a rule, though, these were active and not found at rest. I was greatly 
surprised at their tameness. So intent were they in their work on the 
ground that I could approach within a yard’s distance; in fact, they 
seemed to regard me as a necessary part of the landscape. The late Pro- 
fessor Walter Bradford Barrows* spoke of catching this species with 
butterfly nets. 
This could have easily been done in my case. To me, they appeared to 
be rather stupid birds. It was exceedingly difficult to catch a bird with 
its beak closed long enough to note that the points crossed. They were 
feeling nearly all of the time and the motion of their bills was very rapid. 
A wide crack between the mandibles was usually apparent, however. 

On the ground, at close range, the Crossbill looks about the size of 
the English Sparrow, though it is more plump and heavy looking. Its 
stocky build is especially noticeable in flight, and it beats its wings very 
rapidly. While the Crossbills seemed to keep up a rather low twittering 
when feeding on the ground, their most conspicuous notes were those given 
when they were in fiight. ‘These were sharp, fast, full of tone and, to me, 
strongly suggestive of the rapid twittering of the flying Chimney Swift. 
The number of males and females was evidently about equal. There was 
considerable variation in the color of both sexes, perhaps a little more 
noticeable in the males. The latter were in various shades of red, rusty 
red, and brown; some individuals were bright, others were dull, but all 
birds looked brighter when flying. One or two males had a faint series 
of greenish blotches on the back, suggesting immature plumage. The 
Crossbills were seen at the grove at late as April 22, and perhaps remained 
even longer. They became more shy as time went on and their number 
became smaller. 

The Crossbill was also reported at Independence, Iowa. The county 
paper of April 12, published in that city, contained a rather lengthy ac- 


*Michigan Bird Life (1912), p. 470. 
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count of the occurrence there of the bird. The item states that the birds 
were seen on various lawns and in parks about the city and manifested 
very little fear. At one home the birds hopped about near some men 
who were working on the lawn. 

The abnormal weather conditions which prevailed through the month 
of March in this part of the country undoubtedly affected bird migration to 
a great extent. There were a large number of snows, some reaching the 
proportions of blizzards, as well as much bitterly cold weather (on the 
morning of March 19 the mercury stood at fifteen degrees below zero! ). 
In addition to the Crossbills, the Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria) was 
seen here, its appearance being doubtless due to the upset weather pro- 
gram. I first saw it March 17, in the above described grove, where it fed 
on the cones. This species was represented by a flock which numbered 
about ten, at the time of its largest number. The Redpoll was seen in 
the grove on numerous occasions until April 10, which was my last record 
for it. 

Our migration of Ducks and Geese at Winthrop was to all appear- 
ances much larger than usual. In several years past the numbers of both 
groups have been small, far too small, and it is indeed gratifying to note 
an increase, which is doubtless a direct result of Federal protection. The 
Ducks passed through in good numbers. Many of them stayed for a day 
or two on Buffalo Creek at a time when jt was in the annual spring freshet. 
Their quacking and splashing was a common sound whenever one went 
near certain portions of the water-covered pastures along the creek. My 
own records for the 1923 spring Geese, though meager and scattered, are 
nevertheless encouraging, in view of the very small numbers of Geese 
that have been seen in spring migration in the last few years. I have 
records for about ten flocks, seen on eight dates (Jan. 4 to Apr. 20), and 
which represent some 425 birds in all. 

On April 20 I saw my first Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus 
ludovicianus), which, according to Anderson’s Birds of Iowa (1907, p. 368), 
is very rare and local in Iowa. The bird I saw was scurrying about in a 
brush heap near my home. Its extra large size and rusty brown plumage 
at once distinguished it as a species other than our common House Wren. 
The white eye line was conspicuous, while the’ absence of white tail 
feather tips eliminated the possibility of its being a Bewick’s Wren. Its 
notes were much different from the House Wren’s. I saw the bird plainly 
and in good light. 


Frep J. PIerce. 
Winthrop, Iowa, April, 1923. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON BIRDS 
BY L. OTLEY PINDAR 


A friend of mine who owns a country place in Franklin County, Ken- 
tucky, three or four miles from Frankfort and not far from the Wood- 
ford County line, and who for some time has been raising a good many 
pigeons, tells me that his flock has been completely broken up by the 
depredations of Screech Owls, which kill and eat or carry off the squaby 
about as fast as they are hatched. They have so terrorized the adult 
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birds that they have left the cote. A neighbor of my friend has had the 
same experience with his pigeons. Strange to say, the owls do not seem 
to have attacked the young chickens and turkeys, possibly because the 
fowls are better protected in the poultry house, which is nearer the 
dwelling of my friend than is the pigeon house and is not so easily en- 
tered. My friend is not a trained ornithologist but is a close observer; 
and, besides, it does not take a trained ornithologist to identify a bird 
so well known as the Screech Owl. 


On May 10, 1923, at 6:00 p. m., I saw a solitary Nighthawk, the first 
one I had ever seen in this part of the state during the spring migra- 
tion. It is common enough during the fall. This covers observations for 
nearly thirty years in Franklin, Anderson and Woodford Counties, ex- 
cept for the time I was in the army during the World War, and up to 
November, 1920. I listed it as common transient in Fulton County in 
1889. Later, in an unpublished note on Fulton County, 1892-1893, I listed 
it as a rather rare summer resident. With the exception of the record 
mentioned above I have failed to see it in this section in spring or sum- 
mer, and the “ Bull-bat”’ is such a noticeable bird that it would hardly 
be overlooked if present. From my notes I find it listed as a common 
transient in Harrison County in 1890 and in the spring of 1891. Later 
I saw another Nighthawk on July 16; two on July 31; one on August 
13, 1923. 


While on the subject of birds which I have not seen here I think it 
very unusual that I have not recorded a Slate-colored Junco here the 
past three winters, 1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23. They used to be plentiful 
enough, but I have not seen one since leaving Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont, in November, 1920. And during these same winters I have been 
in Franklin, Woodford, Anderson, Fayette, Jefferson, Fulton, Hickman, 
McCracken, Lee, Knox, Harlan, Bell, Bourbon, Mason and Jessamine 
Counties, although I was in some of these only a short time. I do not 
say that the Junco was not to be found in any of these places, but I did 
not find them, and not having seen them at my own home for the pre- 
ceding winters, I looked for them particularly wherever I went. 


Quite recently I spent a day with Mr. Hugh Cromwell, the man 
whose pigeons were killed out by Screech Owls last year. While I was 
there he gave me some further data on the destructiveness of the 
Screech Owl. As Mr. Cromwell has a good many fruit trees on his place 
he welcomes the birds, and so protects them that his place might appro- 
priately be called a bird sanctuary. Across the pike, and almost in 
front of his house, is a partially decayed tree, in which the Screech. 
Owls made their home this year. One night the owls raided the nests 
of a Dove, a Robin and a Catbird and killed or carried away all the 
young birds in each nest. A few nights later the same tragedy hap- 
pened to the nest of a Wood Thrush. A few of the Pigeons had mean- 
while returned to the cote and were rearing some young. One night, 
when Mr. Cromwell heard a commotion at the cote he hurried out and 
was able to rescue a pair of squabs and also to capture the offending Owl, 
which he promptly killed. A night or two later a Robin’s nest within 
twenty feet of the house was attacked and Mr. Cromwell was again able 
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to protect the young birds, but not to capture the marauder. If we as- 
sume that there were two young Doves and four each in the three other 
nests, there is a total of fourteen young birds killed in one week by a 
single pair of Screech Owls. If this should prove to be a common habit 
of the Screech Owl, the toll levied upon our common and useful insec- 
tivorous birds must be unthinkable. I want to request that observers 
everywhere collect data on the depredations of the Screech Owl. 


In the summer of 1920, when I was on duty as a medical officer at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, my attention was directed to the apparent 
abundance of the Whip-poor-will in that region. There were almost con- 
stant calls in every direction from the earliest twilight through the night, 
and even until bright daylight. I thought how rarely the birds were visi- 
ble, I knew, of course, the bird’s shy attitude, but I thought that I ought 
to see it once in a while without so much care and effort to find it. At 
last, one evening, as I was sitting on the edge of a small, well-wooded 
ravine, watching some other birds, a Whip-poor-will appeared in its cus- 
tomary silent way not twenty feet from me. After a moment of owl-like 
stillness, he utter his usual note or cry. In another moment he seem- 
ingly repeated it, but I heard no sound. Instantly I concentrated my at- 
tention on this particular bird and almost immediately the same thing 
was repeated, but this time I heard the Whip-poor-will call far down in the 
ravine. The next time it was closer, the next from the bird’s immediate 
vicinity, then down in the ravine again several times, and once back of 
me, between the ravine and the troop stables. The bird’s mouth would 
open, its throat would swell, and simultaneously the ‘“ Whip-poor-will ” 
would be heard from the different directions mentioned above. I con- 
tinued to watch this strange performance until it was too dark to see 
the actor any longer. During this time I heard several Whip-poor-will 
calls from other directions and distances, but not emanating from this 
bird. I had known before that other birds had slight ventriloquial pow- 
ers, the Mockingbird and, to a lesser degree, the Wood Thrush, but such 
an exhibition of ventriloquism as this I would not have thought possible. 
I had never suspected the Whip-poor-will of having this power at all, al- 
though it is a weird, uncanny night-rover and is and has been the basis 
of not a few superstitions. I visited this ravine again repeatedly at the 
same evening hour and also went to other localities which seemed fa- 
vorable, but while on several of these occasions I saw a Whip-poor-will, 
I never again had the opportunity to keep one under observation more 
than a minute or two. 


Last year, my friend, H. T. Hiatt, now of Stanford, Kentucky, a keen 
sportsman and a keen observer, told me of a similar incident, his obser- 
vation having been made in Lincoln or Garrard County, Kentucky. He 
was very much surprised at the same thing’s occurrence in Vermont and 
seemed to want to give the monopoly of this ventriloquial talent to the 
Kentucky Whip-poor-will. 


While on the subject of the Whip-poor-will I wish to record another 
unique experience. In June, 1921, as I was going from Winchester to 
Lexington, Kentucky, in an automobile, a Whip-poor-will flew up from 
the side of the road a short distance ahead of us and alighted on the 
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same side of the road some fifty or sixty yards farther on. As we neared 
it, it flew again and continued to keep ahead of us by fifty to seventy- 
five yards for a distance equal to 450-550 yards. This action was un- 
usual for this species, as was also the time of its appearance, ten o’clock 
in the morning. It was suggested by my companion that it was playing 
the trick so often used by other birds, to lead the trespasser from the 
nest. I cannot agree with this, however, as it was not the right place 
for a Whip-poor-will to nest; and, besides, on such a constantly traveled 
road a nesting bird would have become accustomed to the passage of all 
kinds of vehicles, especially automobiles. Fairly good-sized trees were 
quite close together along the pike and, in my opinion, the Whip-poor- 
will would have preferred their shelter to the open roadside. The puz- 
zling question is, why did it fly at all? 


The section of Versailles, Kentucky, in which I live, is fairly well 
wooded, fruit trees predominating, and there is also a good deal of shrub- 
bery in some of the yards. Down the avenue a few hundred yards is an 
old osage hedge, which has not been trimmed for years and which is now 
eighteen to twenty feet high. The number of birds nesting in this sec- 
tion this spring and summer, 1923, is high,—I think,—much above the 
average for a space of this extent in this section of the state. We have 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, the Downy Woodpecker, the Flicker, the King- 
bird, the Wood Pewee, the Blue Jay, the Bronzed Grackle, the Field 
Sparrow, the Cardinal, the Summer Tanager, the Purple Martin (about 
20 pairs), the Red-eyed Vireo, the Yellow Warbler, the Mockingbird, the 
Catbird (several pairs), the Red-headed Woodpecker (two pairs), the 
Crested Flycatcher, the Brown Thrasher, the Carolina Chickadee, the 
Wood Thrush, and the Robin; also, perhaps half a dozen pairs of English 
Sparrows—not so many as one would expect. With the exception of two 
or three prowling cats, which I know very well I ought to shoot, there 
is nothing to molest these birds, and I am sure that nearly all were able 
to rear their broods in safety. Just about the time that all the fledglings 
were out of the nests and all were able to keep up with the parent birds. 
the entire bird population, except the English Sparrows and the Martins, 
disappeared for several weeks. For the past several days—this is being 
written August 11—they have been coming back, a Downy and a Car- 
dinal being the first comers. I have wondered what could have been the 
reason for this exodus and have decided on the following: During the 
time that the young were being fed, the parent birds were necessarily 
more or less resfricted to the immediate vicinity and, consequently, con- 
sumed nearly all of the food supply. When the young were able to travel 
they sought other places for food. When the food supply again became 
normal in their nesting area, they returned. 


I should like to give in detail my experience with a precocious Hum- 
mingbird, which Professor Gordon Wilson referred to in his note in the 
June, 1923, Bulletin. He made this observation in the same season, 1922, 
as the one I refer to. In front of the Kentucky Institution for the Feeble- 
minded, at Frankfort, where I was for some time Physician in Charge 
and Assistant Superintendent, are long, narrow beds of flowering plants, 
principally at least in 1922, scarlet sage and nasturtiums. Birds are 
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rigidly protected on the grounds, whcih are quite extensive, and among 
the number nesting there was a pair of Hummingbirds, which several 
of us had noted from time to time hovering over the flowers near the 
front porch. On two, perhaps three, occasions, I had seen what I sup- 
posed to be Bumblebees, near, if not actually with, the Hummers. I 
should never have noticed the difference if one of the nurses had not 
commented on the friendliness of the Hummingbirds and the Bumble- 
bees. This set me to watching, with the result that the Bumblebees 
proved to be young Hummers, only about a fourth as large as the adult 
birds. I had these birds under observation for three weeks, during which 
time the young Hummers steadily increased in size until they were as 
large as their parents. 

Now this suggests some queries: Is the Hummingbird precocial? Or 
relatively so? Was it arrested or, rather, delayed, growth? If so, what 
caused it? Was there a scarcity of food essential to the development of 
this species? 


I should like also to add some records which strengthen those of 
Professor Wilson in the June Bulletin: 

BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER (Tryngites subruficollis)—Listed on my 
Fulton County, Kentucky, list (Auk, 1889) as a casual visitor during 
both spring and fall migrations. 

“ SWAINSON'’S WARBLER (Helinaia swainsonii)—I am certain that I 
saw one August 29, 1887, but my only shell was loaded with No. 1 buck- 
shot and I failed to secure it. However, I have no doubt as to its iden- 
tity.’"—Quotation from my 1889 list in Auk. 

1890—One male shot, April 28. 

1892—Not noted. 

1893—Very rare summer resident in the part of the county (Fulton) 
known as the “ Scatters,” an extension of Reelfoot Lake. 


I have been much interested ever since the arrival of the advance 
guard of the Purple Martins in their efforts to establish themselves 
in two bird-boxes on a neighbor’s place. The Martins took them first, a 
few pairs, then the English Sparrows moved in. In a few days the Spar- 
rows had undisputed possession of one of the boxes and a small part of 
the other. Then, as more Martins arrived, they disputed the possession 
of the first box. For a week or ten days the contest continued, neither 
side gaining any decided advantage, or, even if gaining, not holding it 
more than forty-eight hours. Then, to my great surprise and pleasure, 
the Martins began to win, and now for some time have had undisputed 
possess:on of both houses. 

But the championship belt, if I may use pugilistic terms, goes to a 
pair of Bronzed Grackles, which have nested and are rearing a brood in 
an orchard just across the avenue. They have completely subjugated 
several pairs of Robins and Catbirds in or near the same orchard, have 
routed the Blue Jays, and do not hesitate to attack cats and dogs, even 
when not in the vicinity of their nest. There is one large cur in the 
neighborhood that they will not allow to pass quietly up and down the 
avenue. I do not know why they should display such enmity toward this 
particular dog, as I am almost sure that he has never been nearer the 
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nest than the sidewalk and know that he has made no effort to dis- 
turb it. 


Do you know that the Robin is fond of the young Colorado Potato 
Beetle? I never learned this fact until this spring, when Robins ma.- 
terially aided me in protecting my potatoes. 

President of the Kentucky Ornithological Society, 

Versailles, Kentucky. 


TWO UNIQUE BIRD RECORDS 


I camped out on Barren River at Ewing’s Ford, some eight miles 
from Bowling Green, Kentucky, near the end of Aggust, 1923. One of 
my camping companions, Mr. N. T. Hooks, a Senior in the Kentucky 
Teachers’ College, suggested that Screech Owls could be called up just 
as can Bobwhites, Wild Turkeys and Ducks. He and I developed a 
call very much like that of the Screech Owl by blowing on our hands. 
To my surprise, the Screech Owls began to respond and came up very 
close to us. The lady members of the party were none too well de- 
lighted at our performance, which we repeated with the same success 
each night we were in camp. Sometimes there were a half dozen of 
the little fellows at a time vying with each other in moaning. Several 
times they came up close to our camp, on the very bank of the river. 

One day in camp Mr. Hooks left a red-lined qui:t lying on the top 
of his tent. Though we were in a clump of trees and bush2s and were, 
consequently, not easily seen from any angle, the Hummingbirds discov- 
ered their favorite color in the quilt and made frequent trips to see 
what it was. At almost any time in the day we could hear the humming 
of their wings and could catch sight of one or more lingering around the 
quilt. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

GorDON WILSON. 
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NOTES=HERE AND THERE 


Conducted by the Secretary 


The Wilson Ornithological Club will hold its annual meeting in Cin- 
nati, Ohio, with the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The A. A. A. S. will hold its meetings from December 27, 1923, to Jan- 
uary 2, 1924. The present plan is for the W. O. C. to hold its all-day meet- 
ing on Monday, December 31. The Secretary has communicated with all 
the related societies so as to be sure we are not conflicting with any of 
the programs our members would like to attend. Make your plans now 
to attend and, more important still, to take part in the program. If you 
have a paper to read or other matter which would be of interest to the 
society, please communicate with the Secretary before November 15, at 
which time the last “copy” for this department in the December Bulletin 
must be in the hands of the printer. A little later in the season a cir- 
cular letter will be mailed to all members, outlining the coming meet- 
ing. Let’s make all the time we are in Cincannati be of interest and 
profit to our society. 


The August, 1923, National Geographic Magazine has a long and pro- 
fusely illustrated article on “ Hunting Birds with a Camera,” by Dr. 
William L. Finley of the National Audubon Societies. The illustrations, 
which are very unique, are only another proof of the fascinating sport 
to be found in the wild, even without a gun. Dr. Finley is contributing 
editor of Nature Magazine, also, and is writing some excellent illustrated 
articles monthly for that new and delightful magazine. 


Another feature of Nature Magazine is a series of articles by Howard 
Taylor Middleton entitled “ Jimmie and the Professor.” The August 
article deals with birds and is abundantly illustrated, with splendid re- 
productions of photographs of birds in characteristic attitudes. 


One of the most delightful of fhe recent articles on Birds is by Alex- 
ander Dawes Du Bois in the July Auk. It is entitled “ The Short-eared 
Owl as a Foster-mother”’ and tells how he removed the Owl’s eggs and 
substituted hen’s eggs instead. The photographs accompanying the arti- 
cle are clear and show very effectively the habitat of the Owl. 


One of the members, Professor E. D. Crabb, formerly connected with 
the University of Oklahoma, is now Associate Lecturer of the Public 
Museum of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. We welcome him to his new position 
and hope that he can join us in all our programs hereafter at our annual 
meetings. 


Our good friend, Franklin P. Metcalf, formerly with the United States 
Biological Survey at Washington, D.C., will reside hereafter at Foochow, 
China, where he is a member of the faculty of Fukien Christian Univer- 
sity. Though we hate for him to go so far away, he must write us of the 
birds he sees in China. It is needless to say, the Wilson Bulletin will 
go with him. 


On September 9, 1923, will occur the centenary of the birth of Joseph 
Leidy, M.D., LL.D., the great American naturalist. The various scientific 
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institutions with which Dr. Leidy was connected are to hold a commem- 
orative meeting in his honor in the hall of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadlephia at the Parkway and Nineteenth Street on the ar- 
ternoon and evening of Thursday, December 6, 1923. Mr. Joseph P. Nor- 
ris, Jr., will represent the Wilson Ornithological Club on this occasion. 


William G. Fargo, Jackson, Michigan, one of our new members, is 
now in the wildreness country near James Bay, Canada. Dr. Fargo has 
spent his summer vacations in this region for several years and has found 
it one of the “wonderlands” of America. He is a skilled woodsman, an 
agile canoeist, and is, like so many others of us, an enthusiast about 
birds. His specialty on this trip is to see the water birds on the west 
shore of James Bay. 


Two of our members, George M. Sutton and W. E. Clyde Todd, both 
of them connected with the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, left that 
city on August 17 for James Bay, by way of Abitibi River, to secure 
material for the new Blue Goose group which is to be erected in the 
Museum under the direction of Mr. Sutton. While they are in the 
great North woods, we hope they may meet with Mr. Fargo and his 
companion, mentioned elsewhere in this column. 


Our President, Professor T. L. Hankinson, is doing field work for 
the state of Michigan this summer and is located at Traverse City. His 
special problem this summer is the re!ation between birds and fish. 


Our Editor, Dr. Lynds Jones, has spent the entire summer in charge 
of an Ecology trip through Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
to the Pacific coast. The party went in automobiles and at the last 
accounts were finding their plans working out as they had anticipated. 
I suggest that our Editor tell us in an early issue of the Bulletin 
something of the purpose and the results of his journey. 


Our former Secretary, A. F. Ganier, spent ten days at Reelfoot Lake, 
Tennessee, May 17-27, and made another short trip there in early 
June. In many ways this is the most unique freshwater lake in the in- 
terior of America. It was caused by the tremenduous earthquake in 
1811, at which time the great untouched forests of the Mississippi 
bottom sank. There are yet many remains of the old submerged trees. 
The lake is surrounded by marshes which are grown up in water plants 
and which are almost as wild as the tropical jungles. Mr. Ganier has 
studied this interesting place for many years and is recognized as an 
authority on the birds of the Mississippi River section. We are looking 
forward to a lengthy article on his investigations there. 


Owing to the serious illness of our Secretary last spring, he has 
been spending his vacation recuperating, not trying to take any ex- 
tended trips of observation. He has consoled himself by camping on 
his own little river and reviving his long field trips around his home. 
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BIRD BANDING DEPARTMENT 


Under the Direction of Wm. !. Lyon, Waukegan, III. 


EASTERN BIRD BANDING ASSOCIATION 
(Organized and in Operation as of August 1, 1923) 

The Bird Banding Associations and persons interested in bird band- 
ing throughout the country will be interested to know that a new Bird 
Banding Association has been formed to be called the Eastern Bird 
Banding Association. The officers are: 

President—Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 

Executive Secretary—Rudyerd Boulton, New York City. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. E. B. Webster, 16 Davis Place, East Orange, N. J. 

Treasurer—Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Council—Beecher S. Bowdish, Secretary, New Jersey Audubon So- 
ciety, Demarest, N. J.; Rudyerd Boulton, American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park West, New York City; H. H. Cleaves, Secretary 
Wild Life League of West Virginia, Clarksburg, W. Va.; John A. Gil- 
lespie, 313 Sharp Ave., Glenolden, Pa.; Richard E. Horsey, Higland Park 
Reservoir, Rochester, N. Y.; R. J. Middleton, Jefferson, Pa.; John T. Nich- 
ols, American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West, New York 
City; Dr. Lewis Rumford, Dupont Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Witmer 
Stone, Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This new Association is to include a region composed of New York 
State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, and 
will probably include a portion of Canada to the north, and West Vir- 
ginia and probably other states to the south. 

The new Association will operate under Rules and Regulations 
similar to those now used by the Inland Association and the New Eng- 
land Association, and will undertake to arouse interest in bird banding 
through these states in coéperation, and of course under the direction 
of the United States Biological Survey, as in case of the other Bird Band- 
ing Associations. 

The forming of this new Association is a direct result of a meeting 
which was called on April 24th by the Linnean Society of New York at 
the American Museum of Natural History. At this meeting, besides 
the hundred or more persons from New York and vicinity, there were 
present as guests, Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin, President of the Inland Bird Banding As- 
sociation, and four representatives of the New England Bird Banding 
Association: Dr. C. W. Townsend, President; Mr. Laurence B. Fletcher, 
Secretary; Mr. A. C. Bent and Mr. Charles L. Whittle. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Baldwin, at this meeting, gave talks on the sub- 
ject of Bird Banding, illustrated by lantern slides. After this part of the 
program the meeting was adjourned as a meeting of the Linnean Society, 
but was immediately reorganized as a meeting of those present who were 
interested in bird banding, and the meeting then having expressed the 
desire to form a regional bird banding association, proceeded to form a 
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local committee for temporary purposes to represent New York in the 
forming of such a regional association. 

After the adjournment of this meeting much correspondence was 
carried on for some three months with the persons most interested in 
bird banding in the states which were intended to be included, resulting 
in the final organization by common consent of all those interested of 
this new Association. The new Association has come into being and 
started operations with the first of August, 1923. 


THE BIRDS BANDED IN INLAND DISTRICT 


The following is an attempt to complete the totals of the work ac- 
complished in our district. Letters were written to all of the permit 
holders in our district. From the 200 letters sent there were 51 who 
forwarded their lists, and 13 who replied, stating that they were unable 
to place any bands, making 64 answers received. We hope in the future 
that more of the workers will coédperate with us, so we may have a more 
complete report, thereby more interesting. 

If the banders would kindly follow the order of the A. O. U. List in 
sending in reports, it would be a great convenience in making up our 
general reports, as when they come in all mixed up it is necessary to 
put them in rotation before we can start to compile the list. 

The number of new species that are appearing on the list for the 
the first time, shows that bird banding is spreading and we wish to take 
this opportunity to request all of the workers of the Inland District to 
make every effort they can to band the birds that travel the longest dis- 
tances in migration, especially covering the Chimney Swift and Swal- 
lows, and other birds that go to South America. 

We found it a larger task than we expected to get the report put 
in order, then listed to make a total district report, and it had to be' 
done rather hurriedly as our time was short, so you will pardon any 
discrepancies that may appear. 

A. L. Hamner, Auburn, Ala., reports—Total banded, 59, as follows: 
Two White-throated Sparrows, 53 Chipping Sparrows, 1 Field Sparrow, 
1 Song Sparrow, 2 Brown Thrashers. 

Mrs. Lotta A. Cleveland, Downer’s Grove, IIl., reports—Total banded, 
4, as follows: One Red-headed Woodpecker, 3 Blue Jays. 

W. S. McCrea, Chicago, Ill., has a summer home on Beaver Island, 
in the northern part of Lake Michigan. He was joined by F. C. Lincoln 
and together they banded 454 Herring Gulls and 200 Caspian Terns. On 
a subsequent trip with his brother, S. H. McCrea, a Darien, Conn., Bird 
Bander, they banded 99 Common Terns and 1 Least Sandpiper, making 
a total of 753 birds banded. 

George Roberts, Lake Forest, IIl., reports—Total banded 88, as fol- 
lows: Three Red-headed Woodpeckers, 15 Blue Jays, 3 Cowbirds, 8 
Grackles, 1 White-throated Sparrow, 14 Juncos, 7 Song Sparrows, 1 Car- 
dinal, 23 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks: 5 Catbirds, 2 House Wrens, 1 Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, 3 Robins. ‘ 

Mary B. Schumacher of Chicago, Ill., reports—Total banded 2, as 
follows: One Fox Sparrow, 1 Robin. 
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W. B. Taber, Jr., Kansas, Ill., began banding July list, 1923, and has 
banded a total of 29, as follows: Three Mourning Doves, 3 Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, 3 Red-bellied Woodpeckers, 1 Blue Jay, 3 Baltimore Ori- 
oles, 3 Brown Thrashers, 10 House Wrens, 3 Robins. 

Ruth Martin, Canton, IIl., reports—Total banded, 31, as follows: One 
Mourning Dove, 1 Baltimore Oriole, 1 White-throated Sparrow, 4 Tree 
Sparrows, 10 Juncos, 3 Song Sparrows, 1 Fox Sparrow, 1 Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, 3 Catbirds, 1 B. Thrasher, 5 House Wrens. 

Dr. Henry B. Ward, Urbana, IIl., reports that his work this summer 
has been confined to fish. We hope he banded a few fish! 

Robert L. Jackson, Ohio, Ill., reports—Total banded 83, as follows: 
One Black-crowned Night Heron, 3 Mourning Doves, 2 Screech Owls, 2 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, 3 Northern Flickers, 1 Chimney Swift, 7 Amer- 
ican Crows, 33 Purple Grackles, 1 Boat-tailed Grackle, 1 Vesper Sparrow, 
13 Purple Martins, 7 House Wrens, 4 Robins, 5 Bluebirds. 

William I. Lyon, Waukegan, IIl., reports—Total banded, 970, as follows: 
Five Sandpipers, 2 Killdeer, 4 Mourning Doves, 1 Black-billed Cuckoo, 
5 Downy Woodpeckers, 4 Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, 4 Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, 12 Blue Jays, 1 Crow, 39 Cowbirds, 5 Red-winged Blackbirds, 24 
Bronzed Grackles, 56 Purple Finches, 1 Crossbill, 12 White-crowned Spar- 
rows, 84 White-throated Sparrows, 138 Tree Sparrows, 4 Field Sparrows, 
141 Juncos, 71 Song Sparrows, 16 Lincoln’s Sparrows, 3 Swamp Spar- 
rows, 8 Fox Sparrows, 13 Towhees, 1 Cardinal, 6 Indigo Buntings, 200 
Waxwings, 1 Northern Shrike, 9 Oven-birds, 1 Mourning Warbler, 22 Cat- 
birds, 12 Brown Thrashers, 2 House Wrens, 11 Brown Creepers, 2 Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes, 9 Hermit Thrushes, 32 Robins, 7 Bluebirds. 

S. E. Perkins III, Indianapolis, Ind., reports—Total banded, 156, as 
follows: Three Green Herons, 4 Killdeer, 26 Mourning Doves, 1 Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 14 Pheebes, 4 Red-winged Blackbirds, 1 Orchard 
Oriole, 13 Grackles, 4 White-throated Sparrows, 1 Chipping Sparrow, 4 
Field Sparrows, 11 Juncos, 5 Song Sparrows, 2 Fox Sparrows, 4 Towhees, 
6 Cardinals, 2 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 3 Bank Swallows, 12 Rough- 
winged Swallows, 1 Ovenbird, 1 Maryland Yellow-throat, 9 Catbirds, 16 
Brown Thrashers, 1 Water-Thrush, 1 Wood Thrush, 6 Olive-backed 
Thrushes, 1 Hermit Thrush. 

Dr. Earl Brooks, Noblesville, Ind., reports—Total banded, 113, as fol- 
lows: Two Mourning Doves, 2 Phebes, 2 Blue Jays, 16 Bronzed Grackles, 
5 Baltimore Orioles, 2 Chipping Sparrows, 6 White-crowned Sparrows, 
19 White-throated Sparrows, 3 Song Sparrows, 19 Cardinals, 5 Purple 
Martins, 3 Maryland Yellow-throats, 13 Catbirds, 6 House Wrens, 10 
Robins. 

Margaret R. Knox, Indianapolis, Ind., reports—Total banded, 38, as 
follows: One Mourning Dove, 2 Flickers, 1 Red-winged Blackbird, 1 
Grackle, 6 Cardinals, 3 Wood Thrushes, 20 Robins. 

Mr. Elliot R. Tibbets of Indianapolis, Ind., used his vacation to pro- 
mote Bird-Banding at Burt Lake, Mich., just south of the Straits of Mack- 
inac, by giving a talk on Bird Banding in a local church. He banded a 
total of 37 from January 1 to August 1. The list follows: Five King- 
birds, § Phebes, 1 Chipping Sparrow, 3 House Wrens, 5 Hermit Thrushes, 
5 Robins. While in Indiana he banded 2 Phebes, 4 Chipping Sparrows, 
2 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 1 Bank Swallow. 
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W. B. Van Gorder, Albion, Ind., reports—Total banded, 48, as follows: 
One Downy Woodpecker, 3 Blue Jays, 9 Grackles, 2 Baltimore Orioles, 
26 House Wrens, 2 White-breasted Nuthatches, 1 Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
4 Robins. 

Kathleen M. Hempel, Elkader, Iowa, reports—Total banded, 52, as 
follows: Two Nighthawks, 3 Hairy Woodpeckers, 2 Downy Woodpeck- 
ers, 3 Flickers, 1 Red-headed Woodpecker, 21 Blue Jays, 4 Bronzed Grackles, 
2 Purple Martins, 2 Brown Thrashers, 4 White-breasted Nuthatches, 1 
Chickadee, 7 Robins. She secured 15 repeats and 4 returns. 

W. W. Hollister, Clear Lake, Iowa, reports—Total banded, 27, as fol- 
lows: Two Mourning Doves, 1 Flicker, 8 Grackles, 2 Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks, 2 Catbirds, 1 Wren, 11 Robins. 

Dr. K. Christofferson, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., reports—Total banded, 
14, as follows: Three Common Terns, 2 Herring Gulls, 1 Spotted Sand- 
piper, 1 Killdeer, 3 Red-winged Blackbirds, 1 Song Sparrow, 1 Brown 
Creeper, 2 Robins. 

Mrs. R. C. Flannigan, Norway, Mich., reports—Total banded, 33, as 
follows: Eight Bronzed Grackles, 2 Chimney Swifts, 8 Phebe, 3 Bohe- 
mian Waxwings, 1 House Wren, 11 Robins. 

Bert S. Greeg, Belding, Mich., reports—Total banded, 10, as follows: 
One young Oriole, 4 Martins, 3 House Wrens, 1 Bluebird. A Brown 
Thrasher was also banded. 

Frederick Hermann, Laurium, Mich., reports—Total banded, 17, as 
follows: Five Chipping Sparrows, 11 Song Sparrows, 1 Fox Sparrow. 

Geo. W. Luther, De Tour, Mich., reports—Total banded, 24, as fol- 
lows: Six Herring Gulls, 15 Common Terns. 

M. J. Magee, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., reports—-Total banded, 758, as 
follows: One Black Tern, 2 Black Ducks, 58 Evening Grosbeaks, 608 Pur- 
ple Finches, 2 Goldfinches, 2 Savannah Sparrows, 7 White-crowned 
Sparrows, 12 White-throated Sparrows, 6 Chipping Sparrows, 4 Slate- 
colored Juncos, 25 Song Sparrows, 12 Lincoln’s Sparrows, 1 Yellow War- 
bler, 3 Catbirds, 4 House Wrens, 20 Robins. 

Arthur D. Moore, South Haven, Mich., reports—Total banded, 166, 
as follows: Four Mourning Doves, 2 Hairy Woodpeckers, 3 Downy Wood- 
peckers, 4 Flickers, 5 Blue Jays, 54 Bronzed Grackles, 23 White-throated 
Sparrows, 14 Slate-colored Juncos, 5 Song Sparrows, 2 Cardinals, 28 
Cedar Waxwings, 1 Carolina Wren, 2 White-breasted Nuthatches, 13 Her- 
mit Thrushes, 6 Robins. 

F. W. Rapp, Vicksburg, Mich., reports—Total banded, 67, as follows: 
One Downy Woodpecker, 1 White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 Screech Owl, 1 
Chipping Sparrow, 8 American Robins, 1 American Bittern, 54 Purple 
Martins. 

J. Van Tyne, Ann Arbor, Mich., reports—Total banded, 24, as fol- 
lows: One Downy Woodpecker, 4 Phebe, 8 Red-winged Blackbirds, 5 
Bronzed Grackles, 2 House Wrens, 1 White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 Robins. 

A. S. Warthin, Jr., Boyne Falls, Mich., reports—Total banded, 66, as 
follows: Six Killdeer, 11 Blue Jays, 3 Red-winged Blackbirds, 1 Grackle, 
7 Tree Swallows, 10 Oven-birds, 5 House Wrens, 9 Meadowlarks, 4 White- 
throated Sparrows, 8 Chickadees, 2 Robins. 

Lester R. Badger, Minneapolis, Minn., reports—Total banded, 25, 
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since June 10. The list follows: Two Mourning Doves, 1 Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1 Baltimore Oriole, 2 Chipping Sparrows, 3 Cardinals, 1 
Bank Swallow, 2 Yellow Warblers, 13 Catbirds. 

Frank W. Commons, Minneapolis, Minn., reports—Total banded, 266, 
as follows: One Mourning Dove, 1 Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2 Phebes, 1 
Blue Jay, 6 Cowbirds, 17 Red-winged Blackbirds, 1 Baltimore Oriole, 12 
Evening Grosbeaks, 1 Harris’s Sparrow, 19 White-throated Sparrows, 27 
Song Sparrows, 11 Lincoln’s Sparrows, 5 Chipping Sparrows, 9 Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, 5 Bank Swallows, 15 Yellow Warblers, 1 Oven-bird, 
69 Catbirds, 46 House Wrens, 22 Robins. 

Herman Fels, Jr., Monticello, Minn., reports—Total banded, 3, as 
follows: Two Mourning Doves and 1 Mallard since his permit was re- 
ceived a month ago. 

Rev. N. A. Giere, Lanesboro, Minn., reports banding only a short 
time. Placed total of 35 bands: One Baltimore Oriole, 5 Blue Jays, 14 
Grackles, 1 Catbird, 14 Robins. 

Carolyn Jensen, Northome, Minn., reports—Total banded, 136, as fol- 
lows: One Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 Mourning Dove, 1 Phebe, 2 Least 
Flycatchers, 56 Red-winged Blackbirds, 1 Grackle, 1 Baltimore Oriole, 2 
White-throated Sparrows, 1 Chipping Sparrow, 17 Song Sparrows, 5 Barn 
Swallows, 2 Yellow Warblers, 17 Catbirds, 3 House Wrens, 19 Robins, 7 
Bluebirds. 

May Rice, Canton, Minn., reports—Total banded, 10, as follows: One 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 Cowbird, 3 Catbirds, 5 Robins. 

Lawrence Zeleny, Minneapolis, Minn., reports-—Total banded, 8, as 
follows: One Junco, 1 Song Sparrow, 2 Catbirds, 2 Brown Thrashers. 

Mary B. Salmon, Tarkio, Mo., reports banding 4 Robins. 

Harry H. Hipple, Delaware, Ohio, reports banding 1 Blue Jay. 

S. Chas. Kendeigh, Oberlin, Ohio, reports—Total banded, 42, as fol- 
lows: One Blue Jay, 7 Crows, 1 Barred Owl, 17 Bronzed Grackles, 3 Chip- 
ping Sparrows, 2 Juncos, 6 Song Sparrows, 5 Robins. 

Roy H. Smith, Kent, Ohio, reports—Total banded, 70, as follows: 
Two Red-headed Woodpeckers, 2 Blue Jays, 25 Grackles, 8 Chipping Spar- 
rows, 3 Song Sparrows, 1 Purple Martin, 2 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 2 
Catbirds, 1 House Wren, 2 White-breasted Nuthatches, 22 Robins. 

Adrian H. Tebbs, Harrison, Ohio, received his banding permit in 
July and has already banded 2 Robins, 2 Grackles and 4 Purple Martins. 
He has had a second glimse of one of his Martins, which he saw sitting 
on a wire one day. 

Walter G. Gerth, Wolsey, S. Dak., reports—Total banded, 13, as 
follows: One Sora, 1 Northern Flicker, 1 House Wren, 10 Lapland Long- 
spurs. 

J. F. MeGee of Mercer, Tenn., reports—Total banded, 19, as follows: 
Two Herring Gulls, 1 Royal Tern, 1 Cabot Tern, 2 Laughing Gulls, 1 
White Pelican, 1 Quail, 2 Mourning Doves, 3 Flickers, 2 Blue Jays, 1 Car- 
dinal, 2 Wood Thrushes, 1 Robin. 

Mrs. E. J. Carley, Stevens Point, Wis., reports—Total banded, 23, as 
follows: Two Blue Jays, 2 Baltimore Orioles, 14 Grackles, 5 Robins. 
One of the Robins was a partial albino. 

Mr. and Mrs. George F. Fisher, State Line, Wis., report—Total 
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banded, 742, as follows: One Hairy Woodpecker, 1 Downy Woodpecker, 
1 Phebe, 1 Canada Jay, 24 Blue Jays, 3 Red-winged Blackbirds, 8 Bronzed 
Grackles, 575 Red Crossbills, 14 White-winged Crossbills, 4 Goldfinches, 
105 Pine Siskins, 1 Song Sparrow, 4 Chickadees. 

Mrs. Fred L. Hook, South Milwaukee, Wis., reports the following: 
Five Blue Jays and 5 Grackles. 


S. Paul Jones, Waukesha, Wis., reports—Total banded, 17, as follows: 
One Killdeer, 1 Red-headed Woodpecker, 6 Phebes, 4 Cowbirds, 5 Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens. 


Clarence S. Jung, Milwaukee, Wis., reports—Total banded 103, as fol- 
lows: Four Spotted Sandpipers, 1 Prairie Chicken, 9 Mourning Doves, 
3 Kingbirds, 2 Crows, 4 Cowbirds, 6 Red-winged Blackbirds, 6 Grackles, 
1 White-throated Sparrow, 48 Bank Swallows, 7 Catbirds, 8 Brown 
Thrashers, 4 Long-billed Marsh Wrens. These birds were banded during 
the months of June and July. 


Mrs. Harry McLeol Lewis, 330 Hawthorne Ave., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., reports—Total banded, 2, as follows: One Bronzed Grackle and 1 
Hermit Thrush. 

Mrs. H. C. Miller and her son, Clark C. Miller, Racine, Wis., report— 
Total banded, 124, as follows: One Florida Gallinule, 1 Chimney Swift, 
1 Baltimore Oriole, 9 Grackles, 8 Juncos, 5 Lincoln’s Sparrows, 2 Swamp 
Sparrows, 12 White-throated Sparrows, 1 Purple Finch, 34 Cedar Wax- 
wings, 1 Red-eyed Vireo, 2 Orange-crowned Warblers, 3 Oven-birds, 1 
Mourning Warbler, 10 House Wrens, 1 Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1 Olive- 
backed Thrush, 4 Hermit Thrushes, 1 Brown Thrasher, 4 Catbirds, 22 
Robins. 


Irving J. Perkins, Oconomowoc, Wis., reports—Total banded, 64, as 
follows: Three Least Bittern, 4 Little Blue Herons, 2 Mourning Doves, 
1 Cowbird, 2 Red-winged Blackbrids, 4 Song Sparrows, 4 Barn Swallows, 
40 Bank Swallows, 2 Catbirds, 1 Robin, 2 Bluebirds. 


Rev. O. Warren Smith, Congregational Manse, Evansville, Wis., has 
banded 4 Flickers, 2 Juncos, 3 Song Sparrows, 2 Yellow Warblers, 6 Brown 
Thrashers. Total banded, 17. 


Herbert L. Stoddard, Milwaukee, Wis., reports—Total banded, 267, 
as follows: One Black Tern, 21 Sandpipers, 1 Killdeer, 12 Kingfishers, 
4 Marsh Hawks, 10 Flickers, 1 Kingbird, 7 Cowbirds, 3 Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, 19 Red-winged Blackbirds, 8 Barn Swallows, 4 Tree Swal- 
lows, 88 Bank Swallows, 2 Chipping Sparrows, 2 Song Sparrows, 1 Cat- 
bird, 11 Long-billed Marsh Wrens, 69 Robins, 3 Bluebirds. 

Mrs. Hiram E. Towns, Pewaukee, Wis., reports—Total banded, 100, 
as follows: Two Red-headed Woodpeckers, 1 Flicker, 6 Phobes, 3 
Grackles, 1 Savannah Sparrow, 18 White-throated Sparrows, 3 Slate- 
colored Juncos, 1 Lincoln’s Sparrow, 15 Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 15 
Barn Swallows, 1 Oven-bird, 5 Catbirds, 13 House Wrens, 1 Brown 
Thrasher, 15 Robins. 

Harold C. Wilson, Ephraim, Wis., reports—Total banded, 20, as fol- 
lows: One Killdeer, 3 Chimney Swifts, 2 Chipping Sparrows, 2 Song 
Sparrows, 1 Cliff Swallow, 2 House Wrens, 9 Robins. 
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TOTALS FOR THE District 


SN GD bie dd kecccceecnns ae SG 665 
SE GEE now dsckawencene S Se wine wheacwenesesous 576 
ee Se css eakuneceaaee 1 White-winged Crossbill........ 14 
ee SE. Nc cweenwunmesons S WD & geaceecunwiweesens 6 
Re SD: fb vckcauwnssnaean a ee CE ns ac cmeukun eek 158 
CN ED. xaccccdwcesiees 117 Smith’s Longspur ............ 10 
BE UNE acccacceucaccecece 2 Vesper Sparrow .............. 7 
WE OED cccsacusvensecsn 1 Savannah Sparrow ........... 

DE « ssvckenetaacnsaeers 1 Nelson’s Sparrow ............ 1 
EE, SEE i dccweccweaeuseees 2 Harris’s Sparrow ............. 1 
OO a eee ae 4 White-crowned Sparrow ...... 25 
oe Cie as 4 White-throated Sparrow ....... 202 
Little Blue Heron............ GS Fe BD bk euccdveseccsesa 142 
| 3 Chipping Sparrow ............ 95 
Black-crowned Night Heron ... SS Bee MT gc acccucccccces 5 
I i ke 1 Slate-colored Junco ........... 199 
Fiorida Gallinule ..........<- ae 8 ere Prey ere 192 
Spotted Sandpiper ........... 36 Lincoln’s Sparrow ............ 35 
Golden Plover ................ 6€ Swamp Sparrow .........0ss. 6 
Dn + ict cadugsgeaeaadans ie 2 Meerrrrrrrerrrr re 13 
EL ati Seals cheek ab bia te aa A es sR eras cai atcha ln Pal 17 
Mourning Dove .............. Ce Ce & iisacnsnaduaseseeduc 42 
IY SU ds ie ae ore Gia tn 8  Rose-breasted Grosbeak ....... 56 
NE TE ob kudccdcacasacces 1 Indigo Bunting .............. 6 
er ee S FPO BOOTGIM .n.cvcccccccces 85 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ......... S Gee BD cc cecccccctveces 1 
Black-billed Cuckoo .......... Se SE co cccccxcadcunees 32 
Belted Kingfisher ............ SO THOR BOW ncccacccccceccss 11 
Hairy Woodpecker ........... CS - TR DT 6 oS vcccnescaces 186 
Downy Woodpecker .......... 14 Rough-winged Swallow ....... 12 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker ..... 4 Bohemian Waxwing .......... 3 
Red-headed Woodpecker ...... 22 Cedar Waxwing .............. 262 
Northern Flicker ............. 37. Red-eyed Vireo ............... 1 
i § Northern Shrike ............. 1 
Es. Awenaodesctancewoes 9 Orange-crowned Warbler ..... 2 
ES aa errs 55 Yellow Warbler .............. 22 
Leeet VPiventeRer «occ cccceccs SW. cccauseaeawanuus ws 26 
DUE on av athena eae cues ERG RPE 5 se tcicaincsivacse 1 
RE MD nes cbsceseranansee 1 Mourning Warbler ........... 2 
DE &: keanehcbwenséaesunwnn 17 Maryland Yellow-throat ....... 4 
ED, .o. indcnee eatuh aime Se- Me & actédadweebewkiniaden 183 
Yellow-headed Blackbird ...... SB TOM THORS ..ccccccccces 47 
Red-winged Blackbird ........ Bee|6=— I WEE vince ccavecsccca 1 
Sc akan ek maseacm ens S We We bc-ccuedswavnccnds 163 
SD SUE gic cnweuncnwnne 1 Long-billed Marsh Wren....... 25 
Baltimore Oriele ....ccccccces RE GN 6 kc ccccccoscsae 12 
Boat-tailed Grackle ........... 1 White-breasted Nuthatch ..... 12 
Mremeed GrOekhe .....cccccess ee ME. c. occcsnelemnun neues 13 
Evening Grosbeak ............ CU Ee ee 6 
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Gray-cheeked Thrush ......... | A eye 25 

Olive-backed Thrush ......... 7 

BUOPUATE TROWGR .cacescccccces 33 

EE: < cBk aia pt ares suiias tan wean acai 367 i nee 5818 
NOTES 


In reading the different reports sent in, it is noticeable that our 
workers do not keep track of the number of English Sparrows extermi- 
nated. An interesting item would be a monthly account of all English 
Sparrows exterminated in our district. We hope operators will aid us 
in keeping this record as we are sure the Biological Survey is quite in- 
terested in having these records. The list received is as follows: 


I oe a a Camm Saas ame bee eee 86 
Towa—Riathionn BM. Hempel... cc cccccccccccsccccsccccs 87 
I Fo oa ar pra aos Wie oad WSS 452 
ERE epee ee ates et ee ee Re ee eM 625 

WARNING 


The next few months, in most all of our states, will be the rainy fall 
season and we wish to issue warning, especially to the new workers, that 
they need to take care of the ground underneath their traps; it must be 
clean continually. Nearly any bait will soon sour or ferment. In the 
case of whole seeds they will sprout and then the sprouts will mold, so 
the ground under your trap must be continually kept clean if you wish 
to be successful in trapping birds. In fact, trapping birds is no different 
from trapping animals or anything else. One must keep the bait fresh 
or tempting at all times to get results. 

If you have no bushes or other cover around your trap, a very good 
method is to cut brush of any kind and sharpen the ends and simply 
force into the ground so it will stand up, forming bushes for the birds 
to light in. We can illustrate this fact from having a trap in an open 
garden, which did not seem to get very good results, and noting that 
many birds lit on the dead limbs of the adjoining trees, we cut a sap- 
ling about 25 feet high and sharpened the end and forced it into the 
ground so that it would stand upright near the trap and then placed some 
brush and some sunflowers that we could stick in the ground around the 
trap; immediately our results changed. Another good method is to cut 
the fruit of wild berries and attach the fruits to the bushes around your 
trap; in other words, build your own natural cover around your trap. 


NOTES BY M. J. MAGEE, SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


I found the Evening Grosbeak rather difficult to handle in one way. 
They are very scrappy and if more than one or two were in a trap at the 
same time they were liable to seriously injure each other. Two females 
attempted to go into the small gathering cage at the same time and 
locked bills. It was almost impossible to get them apart. When sepa- 
rated one was so badly cut in the roof of the mouth that it had to be 
killed. After that I never had the traps out unless I was around to watch 
them and as soon as a Grosbeak was trapped it was immediately re- 
moved. I had no further trouble but, as I could only watch the traps for 
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an hour each morning, I only succeeded in banding 58 out of the flock 
of over 100. The last of the Grosbeaks left my feeding and trapping 
station May 23. 

Since putting food out in 1915 I have had Grosbeaks at my house 
every winter, but I do not think any of the birds stay in this immediate 
vicinity all summer. However, Dr. Christofferson and myself have found 
Evening Grosbeaks in summer for the past four years at various points 
from 40 to 125 miles west of the Soo and we are very sure they nest reg- 
ularly in considerable numbers in parts of the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. July 29 a male and female arrived at the house and immediately 
flew into my window box. 

Mr. Ligon found five nests and photographed a young bird a year ago 
near Whitefish Point, this county (see April, 1923, Auk). Whitefish Point 
is just about 25 miles north of one of the points where the Doctor and I 
have found the Grosbeaks in summer regularly. 

Sparrows and Juncos are not difficult to handle, but many Purple 
Finch give considerable trouble. They fly around the top of the traps and 
do not seem to be able to find their way through the opening into the 
back compartment, and frequently when they do it is just about as diffi- 
cult to get them to go through the door into the gathering cage. Fre- 
quently when I arrive home in the afternoon I find from one to three 
Finch in the middle compartment of my bander’s trap, although the cir- 
cular hole into the back compartment is large enough to put your fist 
through and the back door is wide open. 

If the ordinary Sparrow trap is used to trap Finch, where you are 
liable to get them in any numbers, the hole should be very much en- 
larged, otherwise some of the birds will injure themselves more or less 
seriously. 

From early spring until late in the fall every year since 1916 the 
Finch have been at the house feeding every day. This year I noticed 
the first signs of moulting July 1 and through the month trapped many 
moulting birds, many of the younger males showing the change to red 
in from a single feather to feathers on the wings, rump, breast and head. 
Most, if not all of the young males in the olive-brown plumage show the 
rump decidedly yellowish. In banding this spring I checked all the birds 
showing a decidedly yellowish rump as young males and almost all of 
these on which I have had returns since July 1 show some red. I also 
noticed since moulting started that the skin at the sides and frequently 
the inside of the mouth of adult males and changing young males is quite 
a bright orange-red. In fact the first one I noticed, an adult male, I 
thought had struck the wires of the trap and was bleeding at the mouth. 
The skin at the sides of mouth of moulting females is quite a bright 
yellow. 

I did not notice this bright yellow or orange-red on any of the Finch 
trapped earlier in the year. Many Finch, hatched this year, are now 
around and looking after themselves. They are mostly a lighter olive- 
brown than the older birds. 

I now have out three traps regularly, when I am at home and able 
to look after them—a Bander’s trap; a drop trap over my bird bath, most 
of the Robins, the Chipping Sparrows, two of the Catbirds, the two War- 
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blers, and Goldfinch, were caught in this trap, and a self-acting trap made 
by a tinsmith here. This latter trap is 18x12x12, the front opens entirely 
and there is an 8-inch circular disk in center about 1% inches above the 
bottom of trap. Food is put on this circular disk. When a bird hops 
onto this disk it tips, releasing door, which falls of its own weight. No 
springs are used. It is built very much after the idea of the old figure 
four trap and is giving satisfaction. It is large enough for several birds 
to be in at one time and as soon as one hops on the disk I get the lot, 
frequently three and often four. 

My regular Sparrow trap I only use when I notice English Sparrows 
around, using bread for bait. Last winter and early spring it was a reg- 
ular war, i shot and trapped over 300. After that, and until the end of 
June, I was practically free from them. I then noticed a number of young 
Sparrows and got after them. In three weeks I trapped 152; all this 
year birds but 6. Now I am free from them again, but there is liable to 
be a new crop in any time. 


A DAY’S BANDING HERE AND THERE 


A phone conversation at 7:00 o’clock in the evening fixed the ar- 
rangements for starting by auto at 3:00 o’clock the next morning on a 
bird banding excursion. 

Elliott R. Tibbets, another holder of banding permit, and myself, 
left for Indianapolis at 3:00 A. M. June 10th, going north on the State 
Highway No. 1, with no signs of daylight. We were almost to Kokomo 
when the dawn showed us that the day would start with light clouds in 
the sky. Even later the sun did not break through the clouds, but only 
showed in a great halo of illumination. The next city was Peru, with 
little sign of life that Sunday morning. We opened our boxes of lunch 
at the Eel River, still on Highway No. 1, near Mexico, Indiana, eighty- 
five miles out on our journey. Here, as we ate, we explored. We heard 
robins sound a fear call and located a lone robin fledgling in its nest. 
We gave it tag 47250. Here we heard the song sparrow and the red- 
winged blackbird over on an island, but found no other birds within our 
reach. 

Some five miles further we tried to find the nest of a pair of blue- 
birds, which perched upon a fence, but the only luck we had was a hole 
in a fence post with a few straws therein as if a nest had just been be- 
gun. A little farther on, at the farm of Charles Hammond, we saw a 
barn swallow enter the big barn. We made ourselves welcome and found 
under the ceiling of the first floor two nests of barn swallows, one empty 
and the other with four eggs. When the farmer’s son came in he told 
us there were some peculiar mud nests on the outside of his barn under 
the eaves. When he showed them to us we were gratified to find that 
seven pairs of cliff swallows were nesting there. They are rare in cen- 
tral Indiana. These nests were three on one side and four on the other 
and two pairs of birds had built their gourd shaped nests, using a com- 
mon wall between. “The pretty birds looked comical as they looked down 
out of their holes. They remained on the nests till we were quite close. 
We obtained ladders and by climbing found the nests contained eggs. We 
tried for an hour to catch the old ones but failed. Going across the road 
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to another part of the farm we found a killdeer’s nest with four eggs, 
and an orchard oriole nest with one egg. We were assured by Mr. Ham- 
mond that he allowed no harm to come to birds about his place. A little 
further up the road we came to a large sand bank in which were seven- 
teen holes of bank swallows. This same colony had the year before 
nested across the road. We were able, before the swallows all took flight, 
to band two, now known as 64854 and 74909. This was at 9:10 in the 
morning. About a mile farther we passed through Rochester. After ar- 
riving at Lake Maxinkuckee and locating the nest of a rose-breasted gros- 
beak, first with the male sitting and then the female, we rigged up a 
scaffold to reach it in its light sapling some twelve feet up. It was 11:00 
before we managed to band the four young 62620, 62621, 64849, 64831. In 
the next tree to this one was a wood thrush sitting on three eggs, and 
in a dead stump in another direction was the nest of a house wren, and 
on the other side of the road was the upset nest of a yellow warbler with 
eggs on the ground broken. After taking several photographs of the 
grosbeaks, both old and young, we drove on to the prosperous orchard of 
Walter Vonnegut, northeast of Lake Maxinkuckee, but within sight of its 
waters. Here in a small bush at the fence line was the nest of a field 
sparrow with two birds and an egg. We gave the young bands 74911 
and 74912 and ten minutes later banded two mourning dove fledglings 
68016 and 68017 found in the nest with a dove egg. This made the third 
nest of doves found by me this season containing three eggs. We next 
turned our attention to four young chipping sparrows in a fir tree. They 
were given bands 64834, 64836, 64848, 64850. 

We lunched on the running board of the car while a lady’s hair net 
arranged at the field sparrow nest with a thread as a trap caught the bird 
therein and it was numbered 74915, and almost at the same time another 
pair of dove fledglings was discovered and banded 112832 and 112833. As 
we roamed the orchard a catbird’s nest with four birds too young to band, 
the nest of a cardinal with two eggs, the nest of a robin with one lone 
cowbird egg, and another robin’s nest with three eggs, were found before 
we motored over to the small orchard at Hollyhocks house, also owned 
by the Vonneguts. In a cedar tree, very near the house, at 2:15 p. m., 
we banded another pair of dove fledglings, 112834, 112835. Then two 
flocks of young, 64833, 64843. In the meantime Tibbets had walked across 
from one orchard to the other and, as he came, located a kingbird nest 
and that of a yellow-billed cuckoo torn open so that two eggs were broken 
by the fall and the third, still whole, lying in the grass. Then he flushed 
a killdeer from her nest containing three birds and one egg. They got 
rings numbered 112475-76-77. Then we spent about an hour trying to 
catch, with our hair net trap, a parent bird, without success. 

While Tibbets prospected the adjoining territory I drove to the town 
to meet a train and found in a little park at the station the nest of the 
chipping sparrow, with four babies, which got bands numbered 74910, 
74913, 74914, 74916. 

At 5:10 we started home, stopping at the grosbeak’s nest and mak- 
ing an effort to capture the old birds, but were not able to do so. Within 
five miles of the lake a mockingbird swung to the telephone line beside 
us. This was a worthwhile find. We turned about and returned to find 
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a pair of birds on the ground in a field, where we studied them for five 
minutes. After we left them rain began to fall and our hundred miles back 
through darkness and rain netted us nothing more of bird study. We 
had banded twenty-eight birds, had driven two hundred forty-six miles, 
and had a glorious day. 
SAmM’'L. E. PERKINS III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Survey,” Washington, D. C., states that the Bird-Banding ex- 
periments in the Arctic are to be conducted in connection with a United 
States Geological Survey expedition, which sailed on June 6 from Seattle, 
Wash., for Nome, Alaska, planning to spend the summer between that 
place and Point Barrow. Included in the party is Capt. Joseph F. Ber- 
nard of Montreal, Quebec, who has spent many seasons on the Arctic 
coast of America as captain of a whaling vessel. Captain Bernard has 
been supplied by the Survey with aluminum bands and it is hoped that 
he will be able to band a number of ducks and geese whose northermost 
breeding grounds are found in the area that will be visited by the party. 
During his northern trips Captain Bernard has specialized in the study 
of the nesting of waterfowl and shorebirds, a training which speaks well 
for the success of the volunteer work which he has undertaken. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


OTTAWA FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB 

Moved by P. A. Tavener. Seconded by W. T. Macoun. Carried— 
Hoyes Lloyd, President. 

Whereas, many of our finest and most interesting birds that form- 
erly bred in what are now settled localities are so seriously reduced 
in number as to be in danger of extermination and, 

Whereas, we are occasionally discovering stations still occupied 
by these birds in territories that are easily accessible to those who 
have not the welfare of these birds at heart. Therefore 

Be it Resolved, that the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club places it- 
self on record as believing,— 

That whilst it is important that all such information should be 
brought to the attention of science, it is inexpedient to publish the 
same where it may become common property. They therefore 

Recommend that such information be filed only in the records of 
duly accredited and continuing institutions that have a serious interest 
in the study and preservation of wild life and where it may be avail- 
able for qualified research students of approved discretion, for future 
generations or until the wider dissemination of the information can do 
no harm to the species concerned. 

Further, that all who discover such information are urged to trans- 
mit it to such institutions as are particularly interested and equipped 
for recording such confidential information and to no one else on whose 
discretion they cannot rely. 

Further, that such institutions record the information so received 
in such a manner that its confidential nature will not be violated, that 
it may be available at any time to those who have a legitimate inter- 
est in it, and that it may not be lost or forgotten through lack of pres- 
ent publication. 

However, be it understood that nothing in these resolutions be 
deemed to prevent the information being given privately and under 
the seal of confidence to such students who have a legitimate interest 
in it and will not use it improperly or cause or permit others to do so. 


BIRD GOLF 
(Portland Evening Express, May 4, 1923) 

Not so long ago there appeared in this column a description of a 
new and novel game called Bird Golf, the invention of a former Maine 
man, John Warren Achorn, who lives in Pinebluff, North Carolina. I 
have just received a letter from him in which he is good enough to 
give further details anent this game, including the rules. The letter 
follows: 

The Sand Hills Bird Club of Pinebluff, and the Savannah Audubon 
Society are the only two bird clubs in this part of the South, and 
strange to say, both clubs are under the management of Maine men. 
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H. B. Skeele of Oxford County, Maine, is president of the Savannah 
Audubon Society, while I hold a similar position with the Sand Hills 
Bird Club. By vote of the commissioners of this town within its cor- 
porate limits was made a bird reservation November 6, 1922. The town 
is a mile and a half east and west, and a mile on its north and south 
line. It is well watered by constant streams, and there are two arti- 
ficial lakes within the town limits, the larger lake being nearly a mile 
long. There is plenty of cover for the birds in winter along these 
streams or branches, evergreen cover. We have built 150 bird houses 
ard bird boxes this year and have set them up for purple martins, 
bluebirds, wrens, tree swallows and the like. We plan for 500 bird 
houses and boxes. The town itself has only 120 houses and camp cot- 
tages in it, but it boasts electricity and running water, so we can and 
do live like other folks. 

Here, under the auspices of the Sand Hills Bird Ciub, we train our 
bird scouts to know by sight 50, 75, or 100 birds. One student coming 
here from Pennsylvania, between February 24 and April 23, has learned 
to recognize in the field 100 birds. She has been decorated a master 
scout. There are at least six other students who will pass the 100 
mark this season. Students have come from as far away as Ohio. 

When a Bird Club starts here in the South our plan is to send to 
that club one of our bird scouts—-who shall teach half a dozen “grown 
ups” to recognize and know at least 50 birds in the field. In this way 
the foundation for field work is laid, and once started right it will grow 
steadily. In no other way can everyday bird clubs of limited resources 
in the South be advanced, according to our view. Mrs. E. ©C. Ritchie 
of Camden, S. C., started a Junior Civic League last fall, listing 60 
members at the initial meeting. There were beautiful presents for the 
best imitation bird costume, for the best imitation bird call, for the 
best bird poem or story, etc., with introductory talks and stories by 
older people and refreshments beyond compare, but no out-of-door work 
of any kind. Last week she wrote us that the very boys who took prizes 
at the opening session were out on the streets with slingshots firing 
away at every bird they saw, with intent to ki!l. The parents of these 
children buy their slingshots for them. 

The way to save situations like this is to teach the children to hunt 
birds for identification with a bird glass instead of with a slingshot, 
and this is what, with the bird scouts we develop, we shall hope to 
start new bird clubs doing. In the North there are always o!der mem- 
bers and beginners in any club who are equal to teaching the younger 
members and beginners of uncertain age, to know and recognize birds 
in the field. In the South we have no such background upon which to 
found a club, and so we are trying to devise a plan that will work. 

We must have the National Associations of Audubon Societies behind 
us, and a pocket bird guide that will picture the land birds in winter 
around us as they actually appear, with characteristic descriptions that 
will help in the identifiaction. Then we will succeed and the bird cubs 
in the South will multiply. It was to help this idea along that Bird 
Golf was developed. It’s a sporty game when played with fair skill, but, 
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like any other game, drags when there are unskilled players in any set. 
The Ru'es of the Game and a score card were enclosed in the let- 
ter from Mr. Achorn. The rules are as follows: 


Revised Rules 

Time of short game, 1 hour and 30 minutes. Time of each link, 10 
minutes. Time limit for return 2 hours. Time of long game, 2 hours 
and 15 minutes. Time of each link, 15 minutes. Time limit for return, 
2 hours and 45 minutes. Preferably, two players, with Bird Scout, con- 
stitute a “Set.” Each set decides for itself when and where to start 
to play. Play begins with the first seen, if counted. Overtime play 
on any link must be deducted from the next link. Only birds recog- 
~nized by two or more in any set count. Birds must be recognized by 
their conspicuous field markings, colors, flight, size, actions, mate, ete. 
Birds known only by their song or call notes, do not count. Birds of 
a species or either bird of a pair recognized, but sex not determined, 
count as a male bird. Birds of a kind identified count but once in a 
game. Male birds count 1, and female birds count 3. 

Number of birds seen long enough for identification, but not made 
out, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

It would seem to me that with all the data furnished by our good 
friend that those interested will be able to try out this game. Indeed, 
why cannot Portland, Me., have a club. similar to the one way down 
South? 

NEEDED: POCKET BIRD GUIDE OF LAND BIRDS IN WINTER 
IN THE SOUTH 

There are hundreds of northern tourists, south in winter, who 
would keep up their amateur bird studies and their everyday interest 
in birds, if they were as completely provided with colored identifica- 
tion plates, of birds that winter in the south, as they have been pro- 
vided with plates covering the spring migrations, and the appearance 
of birds at that season, in our northern tier of states. This question 
of interest in birds in the south in winter is largely one of identifi- 
cation. These northern bird tourists with tuneful ears—ear and eye 
students we will call them—have been “raised” on the colorful ap- 
pearance of our birds during the spring migrations, and on listening 
in at their mating songs; and upon these two factors, and “call notes” 
their skill in identification rests to a considerable degree. 

In the south, from November until March, birds are not in song. 
Many of them are in their traveling suits instead of their wedding 
clothes, their characteristic markings in many cases are wanting or 
different, the classic pictures of males in our popular bird books, based 
on northern coloring, are of little help for purposes of identification, 
while the descriptions of females that end with the discourteous phrase, 
“paler and duller,” are often well matched by the poor illustrations 
that go with them. Bird students, native to the south, see birds win- 
tering in the vicinity of their homes, whose dress and colors do not 
tally with any pictures in the bird books in their possession. Ear and 
eye students from the north become of necessity sight students in the 
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south. For many bird students, the perceptive facuities are the best 
faculties they possess. Natives and tourists alike when on a “hunt” 
exclaim in dismay, “Oh, that’s a sparrow” if they flush one or more in 
the fields they are crossing and they often do. To them all sparrows 
look alike. They turn to their pocket guides for help, but the illustra- 
tions in them are too poor to be of much use, to students of limited 
experience. Mighty few amateurs can identify difficult birds in the 
field from written descriptions in our standard bird books. The thing 
is too difficult, too fuscous (fuss-cuss). Practically all amateur bird 
students south in the winter are up against it. With the aid of accu- 
rate plates where identification is difficuit and with the help of descrip- 
tions that are as characteristic as possible, this feature of bird study 
in the field, now so discouraging to many, would be met and overcome. 
The identification once made by never so limited an observer, is sel- 
dom lost, because all sparrows are so different. Breaks in the final 
identification of birds seen almost daily, are disconcerting. Some stu. 
dents, because of this, lose zest for certain groups of birds, while oth- 
ers lose confidence in their powers of observation. May this not be 
a fundamental reason why bird study in the south has progressed so 
slowly. The exact opposite shou'd be the case. The trees are not in 
leaf, our winter birds are not so numerous, as to discourage beginners, 
out of door conditions are favorable and the going is good. With our 
winter birds known, as a background, amateurs are equal to the spring 
migration. They are not as likely to lose their heads, as they other- 
wise would be, when thirty varieties of warblers and half as many 
birds of other kinds come trooping along with their ladies at their 
heels. 

Bird study that began in New England years ago has gradually 
spread over the country. But northern pictures and descriptions do 
not always square with southern needs and conditions in many vital 
particulars. We shoud have those particulars because we need them. 
We need a Pocket Bird Guide, done in colors of a certain percentage 
of the birds that winter inland in the south; a book that young and 
old will enjoy to look at and study, and one that everybody can afford 
to buy. Then we will see bird clubs multiply. Then eye and ear stu- 
dents from the north will become dilligent sight students in the south, 
and our native students will not “give it up” but “get busy” and finally 
challenge all comers for honors in this field of endeavor. 

JOHN WARREN ACHORN, 
President Sand Hills Bird Club. 
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